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The inleTesting Hialory of Ferdinand and Isabella 
iias been too well received to need any landatory com- 
ments of ours ; and it is not without Tetoctance that 
we feel compelled to express out dissent from the au- 
thor of a work so invaluable. In doing this however 
we object only to that smsll portion of the history 
where a parallel is drawn between the characters of 
Elizabeth of England and Isabella of Spain, two of 
the most illustrious sovereigns that ever graced a 
throne. 

The English queen had, from the beginning of her 
r^gn, to contend with nearly the whole of Christen- 
dom ; whilst the religious belief of the Catholic queen 
not only accorded with that of her subjects, but with 
the religious creed of all the potentates of Europe, with 
the Soman pontiff at Uieir bead. Now, although we 
1* 
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are doI inseDaible to the great and amiable qualii 
Isabella, we feel compelled to avow a decided pre! 
'Crence to tbe English queen for ber superioi intellec' 
'tual endowments. Few monaicbs so nobly cootendet 
<with and overcame so many edveise combinations. 
Trom the earliest period sbe was assailed by tbe Cath' 
olic, whose power in her own dominions nearly equal- 
led that of the Protestant, party. The pope had issue*' 
a bull declaring Elizabeth to be iliegitimale ; and ol 
course all were licensed lo seize, and put her to death, 
or consign her to perpetual imprisonment, as might 
suit the views of the party opposed. The queen of 
'Scotland was declared to be (be lawful heir of the En- 
glish crown, and was supported by a powerful confed- 
eracy, who openly avowed their intention to dethrone 
the heretical queen, and place her accomplished rival 
on the throne. Nor were bigoted enthusiasts wanting 
to carry their plots into execution ; witness the despe- 
rate and daring assassioatioas, to which recourse was 
BO frequently had, to tid the party of the eminent de- 
fenders of the proieetant bith. 

This assuredly may palliate in some degree the du- 
plicity practised by Elizabeth to obtain possession oft 
rival, who, so long as she retained power, had never 
ceased to exert it, to accomplish the destruction of the 
English queen. The events, which followed the cap- 
tivity of Mary, were but acts in the same drama, all 
tending lo the consnmmation of the plot ; for although 
Elizabeth bad possessed herself of the person of Mary, 
it did not put an end to tiie conspiracies bitherlo em- 
ployed for die subversion of her kingdom, and the sen- 
tence which doomed Mary to die appealed the only al- 
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teniBtire allowed by the law of self-defence. The same 
law may, we apprehend, plead in justification of Mary, 
who had, when io captivity, no other way of freeing 
heraelf from the power of Elizabeth, although no ex-^ 
cuse of this kind conid be urged in defence of the pre- 
Ttous hostile meaanres which had kept Elizabeth in 
perpetual peril and anxiety. It should be remembered 
that, during mnch of this period, the royal competit« 
of Elizabeth was the acknowledged queen of Scotland, 
and the consort of the heir apparent of France. Ner- 
ertheless the talents of Elizabeth enabled her to tri- 
umph over her insidious foes, who threatened to over- 
whelm the whole proteslant party, and again subject 
tbem to the oppressive yoke of Catholicism. 

The glorious spirit, which actuated the English 
queen, has been difiused and transmitted through suc- 
cessive generations, and has been the source irom 
whence the British nation have derived their true 
greatness. In later days, impelled by the same spirit, 
they have broken in pieces the gigantic power of a 
bold usurper, who had subjected to arbitrary sway a 
great portion of continental Europe, and was preparing 
to extend his iron sceptre over distant lands. But 
dieir last great act, in breaking the fetters of iheir Af- 
rican subjects and restoring tbem to the rights of hu- 
manity, attests a nobleness of- soul which entitles the 
British nation to take precedence of all others. 

Bui to return to our subject. Elizabeth, like Isa- 
bella, was by her vigilance, magnanimity, and econo- 
my, prepared to meet and overcome all the difficulties 
and dangers to which she was exposed, and both alike 
guarded with tenacity their rights and prerogatives ; 
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yet how mucb more arduona waa the task Elizabeth 
was called to aoatain ! Isabella waa married at an 
early age to the husband of her choice, on whom she 
^ relied with confideace foi sappon and assistance, and 
was moreover aided by the Cortez, a most influential 
legislative body, in all her plans of reform : Whilst 
Elizabeth spoke and acted from her own coDrictions 
and responsibility, and in so doing has become obnox- 
ious to remarks on her masculine qualities ; yet, if 
energy in the administration of government and a de- 
termination to repress abuses be deemed exclusively 
masculine, Isabella must come in for her share. Nev- 
ertheless, the beauty of the latter, with her Uand and 
engaging temper, and the sensibilities which were cal- 
led into action by all the endearing ties of domestic 
life, have created a strong and decided preference for 
this most interesting queen. Yet it may with confi- 
dence be asserted in justice to Elizabeth, that, had she 
departed this life when at the age of Isabella, she 
would have been as deeply lamented, not only by her 
sut^ects, bat by the whole protestant party, who relied 
on her as the protector and great bulwark of their 
faith. 

The English queen bad no kind mother to foster 
and expand the best afiections of the heart ; no bus- 
band to support and countenance her enactments ; and 
the current of self-love was not diverted from its course 
by powerful, enduring, maternal aflection ; moreover 
those, who were bound by the ties of consanguinity, 
were her most deadly foes. That Elizabeth was 
harsb may have resulted from the unkindness (o which 
she had been subjected in her early days, when she 
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%ad been compelled to practise duplicity, to screen her- 
selffTom the jealousy of the bigoted Mary. These 
perverse circumstances, orei which Elizabeth could 
have n9 contrel, may hare farmed those sDpleasing 
fealuTes of her mind, which hare tarnished and ob- 
«cuied the lustre of Its higher and nobler feelings. 
The faults and fellies of Elizabeth have received but 
little indo^nce, altheugh incident to humanity, and 
lier fondness for dress has exposed her to many sar- 
castic remarks ; yet it may be presumed she was 
aware of the influence produced by pomp and show, 
and of course may have deemed it expedient lo appear 
ef^n in s^ndid attire, with a view to silence end daz- 
zle these wha were iaclined to quesdon the validity of 
her title to the crown. Nevertheless we are not dis- 
posed to question the taste of Elizabeth for showy ha- 
biliments, which it must be allowed has an imposing 
e0ect ; neither was the more amiable Isabella, as we 
have seen, insensible to the influence produced by 
splendid pageantry on festive occasions. The foolish 
vanity, attributed to Elizabeth in reference to Mary, 
we are inclined to believe was excited, not so much 
4ni the score 9f beauty, as from an impression that a 
sensibility t« superior personal qualifications forms a 
strong bias in favour of the one most highly gifted. 

We should not however be willing te deprive Isa- 
bella of one particle of the fame so justly her due. 
Kothing is more truly honorable to the character 
of this admired queen than her patronage of Colum- 
bm. The knowledge, which enabled her to perceive 
and duly appreciate the probable results of the theory 
adopted by Columbus, fqrms a marked distinction be- 
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tween Isabella dnd those sovereigfns, who could not be 
induced to favour the designs of this great man ; and 
the difficulty of procuring funds for the supply of the 
expedition, which induced Isabella to pledge the crown 
jewels to answer the demand, proves the little value 
she had for these onmmencs, compared with the great 
results of scientific discoveries. 

In all that pertained to a vigorous adniioistration 
and a general superintendence in their respective king- 
doms, these rival sovereigns alike claim applause and 
admiration ; and they were both rendered illtistrioua 
by iheir patronage of science and art. ' When Sir 
Francis Drake returned from a successful voyage, 
wherein be had made many discoveries, Sec. the queen 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and accep- 
ted of a banquet from him, on board the ship which 
had performed so memorable a voyage.' 

But the comparison may be said to end here. The 
intellectual superiority of Elizabeth raised her above 
the bigotry and superstitious credulity, which impelled 
Isabella to become the instrument and abettor of 
deeds abhorrent to humanity ; deeds which have 
cast so deep a shade over the lofly character of 
the Spanish queen. If some persecutions were sufier- 
ed under the reign of Elizabeth, it was doubtless be- 
lieved necessary, as the general scope and tendency of 
her government was to prevent the revival of popery, 
or some pernicious heresy rainous to the empire. 

Elizabeth possessed those rare and inestimable qual- 
ities, which repressed all desire for foreign conquests 
or any attempt to enlarge the boundaries of her king- 
dsm ; hence she had time to form lans and regula- 
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tioDS to promote the good and latting prosperity of bei 
people. : Elizabeth even rejected the sovereignty of 
Hollanii and Zealand when oSered foT hei acceptance ;, 
whilst she generously assisted them in maintaining: 
theii rights and religion. 

The graceful, feminine qualities of Isabella, which, 
form her most pleasing attributes, and incline us to forget 
or overlook the blighting influences of superstition, have 
made an indelible impression in her iavour. The ma- 
tenial love and solicitude, manifested amid all the tur-- 
moila incident to greatness, are truly attractive ; but the 
high idea we have formed of this gifted queen inclines' 
ns to snspect she did not in reality love so well, or- 
entirely, a husband who had violated the most sacred 
engagements. Nevertheless it was convenient to- 
soothe the restive spirit of Ferdinand, who did not al- 
ways submit willingly to the superior jndgment of Isa- 
bella ; and she had moreover much respect for the tal- 
ents of the Icing, and wished him to retain his high 
station aAer her decease. 

We camiot willingly admit that Elizabeth was deni- 
ed that consolation in ber last hours, which was grant- 
ed to the favoured Isabella ; or that a mind, exalted 
by liberal Christianity and impressed with a belief in. 
the wisdom and goodness of the God and Father of all 
mankind, could want that support, which was vouch- 
safed to her who beheld in God an avenging, implaca- 
ble Being ; whose mercy was limited to one little sect 
alone, while, with unrelenting severity. He had doomed 
all other femilies of the enrth to never-ending tor- 
ments. The mere contemplation of a result like this 
must fill a benevolent mind with unspeakable horror. 
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The miDd of Elizabeth appeared 6rtn to the kat ; tie 
relied not on external forms for the for^veness of sins, 
or frailties ' which flesh is heir to,' hat on a merciful 
Father ; and when exhorted hj the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to £z her thoughts on God, she calmly re- 
plied, ' she did so, nor did her mind in the least wan- 
der from Him.'* 

The author of Modern Europe thus conclndes his 
character of the English queen : — ' A greater share of 
feminine sodDess might have made her more agreeable 
as a wife or mistress, though not a better sorerelgn ; 
but a less insidious policy would have rejected mors 
lustre on her reign, and a less rigid frugality, on some 
occasions, would have given more success to her arms. 
But as she was, and as she acted, she must be allowed 
to hare been one of the greatest persons that erer fill' 
ed a throne, and may perhaps be considered as the 
most illustrious female that ever did honour to human- 
ity.' To the testimony of Russell we have the sanc- 
tion of Prescott, who, in summing up the characters of 
Elizabeth and Isabella, says, ' each sovere^ii' eondnct- 
ed her kingdom through a long and triomphant reign, 
to a height of glory never before reached.' 

We have allowed ourselves to be tiras dtStne in our 
remarks, from an impression that strict jnstice had not 
been done &e English queen by the admired author of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who in onr opinion has, in 
this instance alone, allowed his partiality to overcome 
that strict adberence to justice which characlerizes this 
nvaluable work. Nevertheless we truly appreciate 
theimanty independence of Mr. Frescolt, which has 

•-SaeBiuiis'iBuIoiTafEiiflud, Tol.lT. p.930. 
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enabled him to disregard those petty distinctions and! 
confined views, which prompt many to limit all that is 
■ good. or great within the circumscribed space of Chris- 
teDdom. True, christians might justly claim this 
proud distinction, did those who profess this sublime- 
religion act up to their high calling. 

The wonderful talents of these gifted sovereigns 
render the objections, commonly urged in reference to 
the incapacity of females to fill high and responsible 
stations, altogether inadmissible ; mere especially when 
reference ia made to many other illustrious females 
who have adorned the seat of empire. Yet we wish 
not to advocate the propriety of females quitting their 
proper sphere of action, or to encourage them to enter 
the lists with men, as we are confident no stations are 
more important than those attached to a daughter, wife, 
and mother. In this last relation especially, what can 
demand the exertion of higher talents than are requir- 
ed to form the minds and bodies of children, and pre- 
pare them to act well their parts in society ! Yet, if ic 
be desirable and expected that women should well and 
faithfully execute the duties thus devolving on them,. 
let not that power be withheld, which alone can ena- 
ble them to fulfil their responsible destination. Why- 
should' women be subjected to the ari)itrary will or ca- 
price of beings fallible like themselves ? Or why 
should they in any instance be compelled to practise- 
artifice or duplicity to obtain a. desired good ; and thus- 
vitiate the minds of children, and confound their nata- 
lal sense of justice ? May not our greatest calamities 
be ascribed to these corrupting infiuencea ? Moreov»r 
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should not a more sacred regard be had for the rig^U 
and privileges of women, than for those of men, be- 
cause in truth they are less able to exact or win those 
they are by nature entitled to possess ? Should our 
countrymen, who have by their valour and patriotism 
achieved freedom for themselvea, perpetuate the thral- 
dom of their companions and friends, whose bosoms 
alike glowed with the sacred love of liberty, and 
whose spirits as indignantly revolted against oppres- 
sion ?• 

To all who have been accustomed to take compre- 
hensive views it must be apparent, that the interests of 
both sexes are so deeply blended that they cannot be 
separated, and that the good of both equally requires a 
revision of those laws, which operate so injuriously on 
that sex who most require their protecting influence. 

A retrospective view of the most prominent acts of 
the English qjieen will make it apparent, that she is 
fairly entitled to the pre>eminence we have given her ; 
especially whe* reference is had lo the beneficial and 
important results obtained by the wisdom and energy 
of her governmenl. The Elizabethan reign is justly 
celebrated for the encouragement afforded to genius 
and literature. Spencer and Shakspere were the or- 

* Should not Elizabeth be regarded as one higbl^ endowed, 
and raised ap b; God' to be the bulwark of the proieslant faiih, 
and thus free an enlightened portion of Christeodom from the 
galling yoke of Catholicism ? Ma; we not also beliere IhM 
ibis spirit descended on onr Washington of glortons memorr, 
and enabled bim, nnder divine providence, lo acbievs freedom 
for oar country, and cause it to be numbered amons the na- 
tions of the earth t 
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naments of the virgin reign. ' Spencer has immortal- 
ized himself by his work entitled ihe Fairy Queen, the 
most considerable allegorical poem in the English lan- 
guage, which in many respects deserves the reputation 
which, through two centuries, it has enjoyed. This 
poem was addressed to Queen Elizabeth, the great 
topic of all the learned, and the adulation of the age ; 
and she is therefore typified by the person of the Fairy 
Queen, and several incidents of her history are related 
under the veil of allegory,' 

' The Latin letters of her learned preceptor, Roger 
Ascfaam, abound with anecdotes of a pupil, in whose 
proficiency he justly gloried. Writing in 1550 to bis 
friend John Sturmius, the worthy and erudite rector of 
the Protestant university of Strasburgh, Ascham has 
the following passages : — " Numberless honourable la- 
dies of the present time surpass the daughters of Sir 
Thomas More in every kind of learning. But, amongst 
them all, my illustrious mistress, the lady Elizabeth, 
shines like a star, excelling them more by the splen- 
dour of her virtues and her learning, than by the glory 
of her royal birth. In (he variety of her commendable 
qualities I am less perplexed to find matter for the 
highest panegyric, than to circumscribe that panegyric 
within just bounds. Yet J shall mention nothing re- 
specting her but what has come under my own obser- 

" For two years she pursued the study of GreeV and 
Latin under my tuition ; but the foundation of her 
knowledge in both languages was laid by the diligent 
instruction of William Grindel, my late beloved friend, 
4cc. — The lady Elizabeth has accomplished her six- 
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teeDlh year ; and so much solidity of understanding, 
Buch courtesy united with dignity, have never been ob- 
served at so early an age. She has the most ardent 
love of true religion, and of the best kind of literature. 
The constitution of her mind is exempt from female 
weakness, and she is endowed with a masculine power 
of application. No apprehension can be quicker than 
hers, no memory more retentive. French and Italian 
she speaks like English ; Latin with fluency, perspi- 
cuity, and judgnnent ; she also spoke Greek with me 
frequently, nillingly, and moderately well. Nothing 
can be more elegant than her hand-writing, whether 
in the Greek or Roman character. In music she is 
very skilful, but does not greatly delight. With res- 
pect to persoDal decorations she greatly prefers a sim- 
ple elegance to show and splendour." 

' A few more scattered notices may be collected rel- 
ative to this period of the life of Elizabeth. Her tal- 
ents, her vivacity, her proficiency in those classical 
studies to which he was himself addicted, and es- 
pecially the attachment which she manifested for the 
reformed religion, endeared her exceedingly to the 
young king her brother, who was wont to call her, 
perhaps with reference to the sobriety of dress and 
manners by which she was then distinguished, his 
sweet sister Temperance. On her part his affection 
was met by every demonstration of sisterly tenderness, 
joined to the deljcate attentions and respectful obser- 
vances which his rank required.' 

' English literature, under the auspices of Elizabeth 
and her learned court, advanced with a steady and 
rapid progress. That of the drama excited in a va- 
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Ttety of ways tbe attention of Elizabeth, and a new 
impulse was thus given to English genius ; both tra- 
gedies and comedies, approaching the legular models, 
besides historical and pastoral dramas, allegorical pieces 
resembling the old moralities, and translations from 
the ancients, were from this time produced in abuD- 
dance, and received by ail classes with avidity and de- 
light. Italy was the atorehoaae whence the English 
poets ,drew their most precious materials ; tbe school 
where they acquired taste and skill to adapt them to 
their varioua purposes, and the Famassjan mount on 
which they caught the purest inspirations of the muse. 
Elizabeth was a zealous patroness of .these studies ; 
she spoke the Italian language with fluency and ele- 
gance, and used it frequently in her moitos and devi- 
cea^ hy her encouragement Harrington was urged to 
complete his version of ihe Orlando Furioso, and sh« 
willingly accepted in tbe year 1600 tbe dedication (rf 
Fairfax's admirable translation of tbe great Epic of 
Tasso. 

' About twenty dramatic writers flourished betweeB 
IS61 and 1590 ; and an inspection of the titles alone 
of their numerous productions would rurnish evidence 
of an acquaintance with the stores of history, roythol- 
■ogy, classical fiction, and romance, strikingly illustra- 
tive of the literary diligence and intellectual activity 
of the age.' ' But it was reserved for the transcen- 
dent genius of Shakspere alone, in tbe infancy of 
our theatre, when nothing proceeded from the crowd 
but rude and abortive attempts, — to astonish and en- 
chant the nation with those inimitable works, trhich 
2* 
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fonn the perpetual boast and immorta) heritage of En- 
glishmen.' — ' It is agreed od all bands that Shak- 
spere wan beloved as a man, and patronized as a poet. 
Lord Soiiibampton is said to have once bestowed on bim 
a munificent donation of a thousand pounds. — Of any 
particular gratuities bestowed on him by ber majesty 
we are not informed ; but there is every reason to 
suppose that he must have received from her, on vari- 
ous occasions, both praises and remuneration ; for we 
are told that she caused several of his pieces to be 
represented before her, and that the Merry Wives of 
Windsor in particular owed its origin to ber desire of 
seeing FalstafT^ihibited in luve.' 

No doubt can be bad that Sbakspere was highly 
esteemed by Elizabeth, and of course had imbibed the 
highest regfard and veneration fox his queen and bene- 
factress. Nothing can well be imagined more beauti- 
ful than the allusion he is supposed to have made to 
this princess in his Midsummer Night's Dream. It is 
so exquisitely touching and fanciful that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of inserting it here, as it 
evinces the admiration and respect of the immortal 
Sard for his august n 



Thon remember'st 
Since once 1 sat upon a ptomonlorj, 
And beard a mennsid, on a dolphin's bBck, 
(VtRring SBch dalcet and bartnoDicniB breath 
That ihe rudeiea grew civil at ber song ; 
• And certain stars shot madly front tbeir spheres 
To hear the sea-maid's mnsic. 
Ihat very rime I saw (but Ihun conld'st notj 
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Flying belTeen Ihe cold moon and (he eaitb, 

Cupid all arm'd ; a certain aim he look 

At a fair vesial, ihroned by the west. 

And loos'd bis love-sbafl smartly froiu bis bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand beans : 

But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 

Qusnch'd in the chaste beams of the wueiy moon ; 

And the imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden medilalioo, fancy-free. 

Yel mark'd 1 where the boll of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a liitle western flower, — 

Before milk-white, now parple with love's wonnd, — 

And maidens cM it, toTe-in-idleoess. 



Spencer also was much esteemed by Elizabeth, and 
received from her a pension, which in truth was justly 
bis due ; albeit, if we may judge from the eloquent 
and touching complaint of the poet, was but indifier- 
ently attended to by those whose duty it was to see the 
orders of the queen executed. 

' Learning, on its revival, was held in high ealima- 
tion by Ihe English princes and nobles. Queen Eliz- 
abeth wrote and translated several books, and she was 
familiarly acquainted with the Greek as well as Latin 
tongue in addition to many others. It is said she 
made an extemporary reply in Greek to the university 
of Cambridge, who had addressed her in that lan- 
guage. It is certain tbat she answered in Latin, with- 
out premeditation and in a very spirited manner, to the 
Polish ambassador, who had been wanting in res- 
pect. Sbe translated Boethius on the consolation of 
philosophy, in order as sbe said to allay her grief for 
Henry fourth's change of religioD.' 
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' Never perhaps waa the accession of any prince tho 
subject of such teen and lively interest to a whol« 

people as that of Elizabeth. The sex, the youth, 

the accomplishments, the graces, the past misfortunes 
of the princess, all served to heighten ihe interest with 
which she was beheld ; the age of chivalry had not 
yet expired; and,in spite of the late unfortunate experi- 
ence of a female reign, the romantic image of a mai* 
den queen dazzled all eyes, subdued all hearts, infla- 
med the imaginations of the brsve and courtly youth 
with visions of love and glory, exalted into a paesion- 
ate homage the principle of loyalty, and urged adula- 
tion to the very brink of idolatry.' 

Elizabeth's love of admiration, which continued to 
the latest period of her life, has been adverted 
to by all the writers, whom admiration and pity of 
the fair queen of Scots have rendered hostile to 
her memory ; and they have taken a malicious 
pleasure in exaggerating this weakness by deny- 
ing her, even in her freshest years, all pretension 
to those personal charms by which her ri^al was so 
eminently distinguished. Others however have been 
more favourable, and probably more just to her on this 
point ; and it would be an injury to her memory to 
withhold from the reader the following portraiture, 
which authorizes us to form a pleasing as well as ma- 
jestic image of this illustrious female Kt the period of 
her accession, and at the age of Gve-and-lwenty. 

' She was a lady of great beauiy, of decent stature, 
and of an excellent shape. In her youth she was B- 
dorned with a more than usual maiden modesty ; her 
skin was of pure while, and her hair of a yellow 
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colour ; her eyes weie 4>eautifnl and lively. In short, 
her whole body was well made, and heT face was 
adorned with a wonderful and sweet beauty andmajesty. 
This beauty lasted till her middle age, ihongh it de- 
clined,"* Sec. The other character, by Nauntoo, dif- 
fers not materially from Bohan'a. ' She was of person 
tall, of hair and complexion fair, and therewith welt 
fovoured, but high-noBed ; of limbs and features neat, 
and, which added to the lustre of those exterior graces 
of stately and majestic deportment,^ Sec. 

' While Eliiabeth was held a prisoner on Tarioos 
pretexts, and treated with great rigour in consequence 
of the extreme jealousy of Mary, and in hourly dread 
of some attempt on her life, she was surprised by an 
ofier, from die highest authority, of immediato liberty, 
on condition of her aoceptiog the hand of the duko of 
Savoy in marriage. 

' Oppressed, persecuted, aitd a prisfmer, sequestered 
from every friend and counsellor, guarded day aod 
night by soldiers, it most have confideetly been expec- 
ted that the yoang princess would embrace joyfully 
this unhoped-for proposal. But the firm mind of Eliz- 
abeth was not thus lo be shaken, nor her penetration 
deceived. She knew that it was her reversioa of an 
ii>dependent English crown which she was required lo 
barter for the matrimonial coronet of a foreign duke- 
dom ; and she felt the proposal, as what in truth it 
was, an injury in disguise. Fortunately for herself 
and her country, she had the magnanimity to disdain 

• BohuD's CbaractM of Qaeen Elizabetli. 
t Hiss Alkin, t(4. i. p. 204. 
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the purchase of present emse and safely at a price bo 
disproportionate ; and, returning to the overture b 
modest but decided negative, she prepared herself to 
endure with patience and resolution the worst that ber 
enraged and baffled enemies might dare against ber.' 

The trials and sufierings, to which Elizabeth was 
for a long time exposed, need not to be here related ; 
but it is well known that she constantly rejected every 
proposal of marriage, although she received the most 
splendid which Europe could afibrd, and in England 
nobles the most accomplished and of the highest order 
aspired to the hand of their queen without success. 
' The respectful and even importunate address of the 
house to fix her choice of a husband, which they sup- 
posed coald not be very disagreeable to one of her sex 
and age, met with a refusal irom the queen. She 
told the speaker, that, as the application from the 
house was conceived in general terms, only recom- 
mending marriage, without pretending to direct her 
choice of a husband, she could not take ofience at the 
address, or regard it otherwise than as a new instance 
of their affectionate attachment to hei ; that any far- 
ther interposition on their part would have ill become 
either them to make as subjects, or her to bear as an 
independent princess ; that, even while she was a fm- 
vate person and exposed to much danger, she had al- 
ways declined that engagement which she regarded aa 
an incumbrance ; much more, at present, would she 
persevere in this sentiment, when the charge of a great 
kingdom was committed to her, and her life ought to he 
entirely devoted to promoting the interests of religion 
and the happiness of her subjects; that, as England was 
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hei' husband, wedded to ber hy tbis pledge (and bare 
she showed her finget with ihe same gold ring upon it 
with which she had solemnly betrothed herself to the 
kingdom at ber inauguration,) so all Englishmen were 
her children ; and while she was employed in rearing 
and governing anch a family, she could not deem her- 
self barren, or her life useless and unprofitable ;' tcci 

On the accession of Blizabelb, the finances were ex- 
tremely low, and much confusi<n) and embarrassment 
were felt on account of the great debts contracted by 
her father, brother, and sister. Great disorders were 
introduced into every part of the administration ; the 
people were much agitated by divisions ; and Eliza- 
beth was convinced nothing but tranquillity, during 
Bome years, could bring the kingdom again into a 
flourishing condition. With a view to remedy these 
evils the queen practised the greatest economy, which 
in some instances seemed to border on avarice. She 
was attentive to every thing which could augment the 
revenue. She raised the customs, by reforming abu- 
■es, from fourteen thousand pounds a year, to fifty 
thousand; and obliged Sir Thomas Smith, wbo had 
farmed them, to refund some of his former profits. 

This improvement of therevenue was opposed by 
some of the queen's principal ministers ; but ber per- 
severance overcame all ibeir opposition. ' The great 
undertakings, which she executed with so narrow a 
revenue and with such small supplies from her peoplsi 
prove the mighty effects of wisdom and economy,' 

' That there was little or no avarice in the queen's 
temper appears from this circumstance, that she never 
amassed any treasure, and even refused subsidies frcMs 
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the paitiameat wllsn she had no present occasion for 
them, sayiog the mooey was as secure in the hands of 
her people, as in her owb cofiers.' 

The splendour of a court was,dunDg this age, a 
great part of the public charge ; and as Elizabeth was 
a single wonuui, aod expensive in no kiod of magnifi- 
ceoce except in clothes, ibia circumstance enabled her 
to perform great things bj her nanow revenue. She 
ia said to hare paid four millions of debt, left on the 
crown by her father, brother, and sister — an incredible 
sum for that age. The states of Holland, at the time 
of her death, owed her about eight hundred thousand 
pounds ; and the king of France four hundred and fifty 
thousand ;yetthequeeocouldnever, by the most pressing 
importunities, prevail on him to make payment of those 
sums she had so generously advanced him during bis 
greatest distresses. One payment, of about seventy 
thousand crowns, was all she could obtain by the 
strongest repTeseatationK she could make of the diffi- 
cullies to which the rebellion in Ireland bad reduced 
her. 

' The Iriah war, though successful, was extremely 
burdensome on the queen's revenue ; aod, besides the 
supplies granted by parliament, she had been obliged, 
notwithstanding her great frugality, to employ other 
expedients, such aa selling the royal demesnes and 
the crown jewels, and exacting loans from the people, 
in order to support this cause, so essential to the 
honour and ioleresta of England. The necessity of 
her affairs obliged her again to summon a parliament ; 
and it here appeared, that, though old age was ad- 
vancing fast upon her, aod though she bad loat much 
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of her popularity by the unfortunate execution of 
Essex,* yet the powers of her prerogative, supported 
by vigour, still remaiued as high and uncontroltablo 
aa ever. 

' The actire reign of Elizabeth had enabled many 
persons to distinguish tbemselTes in civil and military 
employments ; and the queen, who was not able from 
her revenue to give them any rewards proportioned to 
their services, had used the expedient of granting to 
her servantB and courtiers patents for monopolies ; and 
these patents they sold to others, who were thereby 
enabled to raise commodities to what price they 
pleased. 

' These monopolies were felt to be an intolereble- 
grievance, and a petition had been introduced into the- 
lower house and presented to the queen, praying to- 
have these monopolies abolished, who still persisted in 
defending her patents. The courtiers maintained that 
this matter regarded ibe prerogstive, and ihat the com- 
mons could never hope for success, if they did not 
make application in the most humble and respectful 
manner to the queen's goodness and beneficence ; that 
it was Tain to attempt tying the queen's hands by laws 
or statutes, since, by means of her dispensing power, 
she conld dispense with any clause she pleased, and 
then with the statute. But the queen, who perceived 
how odious these monopolies had become, sent for the 
speaker and desired him to acquaint the house that 

* The artiQces nsed (o induce the qneen to sign the warrant 
for the execntioa of £bBex are well known. 
3 
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she would immediately cancel the most grievous and 
oppressive of these patents. 

' The house wvre stmck with admiration, and aston- 
ishment, and gratitude, at this extraordinary ioalance 
of the queen's goodness and condescension. The 
members expressed tbeic great joy, some with tears in 
their eyes. One ohserved, that this message from the 
sacred person of the qae«m wa» a kind of gospel, or 
glad tidings, and ought to be received as soch, and be 
written in the tablets of their hearts ; and it was Tbf- 
ther remarked, that, in the same manner as the Deity 
would not give His glory to another, so the queen her- 
self was the only agent in their present prosperity and 
hairiness. The house voted, that the speaker, with » 
committee, should ask permission to wait on her maj- 
esty, and return thanks for her gracious concessions 
to her people, 

■ When the speaker, with the other members, was 
introduced to the queen, they all flung themselves on 
their knees ; and remained in that posture a conside- 
rable time, till she thought proper to express her desire 
that they should rise. The speaker displayed the grat- 
itude of the' commons, because her sacred ears were 
ever opeti to hear them, and her blessed hands ever 
stretched out to relieve. They acknowledged, he said, 
in all duty and thankfulness acknowledged, that, before 
they called, hel preventing grace and all-deserving 
goodness watched over them for their good ; more 
ready to give than they could desire, much less de- 
serve. He remarked, that the attribute which was 
most proper to God, to perform all Ho promiseth, ap- 
pertained also to her ; and that she was all truth, all 
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constancy, and all goodnesa. And he eoocluded with 
these expreGsicDS : Neither do we present out thaoka 
in words, nor any outward sign, which can be no suffi* 
cient retribolisa for lo great goodness ; but, in all duty 
at) d thankful nesa, prostrate at your feet, we present our 
most loyal and thankful hearts, even the last drop of 
blood in our hearts, and the last spirit of breath in oui 
nostrils, to be povred out, lo be breathed up for your 
safety. 

'The qveen heard rery patiently this speech, in 
which she waa flattered in phrases ^^vopriated to 
the Supreme Being ; and she returned an answer full 
of expressions of tenderness toward her people. Thus 
was this critical aflkir terminated ; and Elizabeth, by 
prudently receding in time from part of her prerega- 
tiye, mainlined her djgnil^ and preseired the aSeo- 
tioDs of her people. 

' The commons granted her a supply quite unprece- 
dented, of four subsidies and eight fifteenths ; and they 
were so dutiful as to vole this supply before they re- 
ceived any satisfaction in the business of monopolies, 
Vbich they justly considered as of the utmost impor- 
tance to the interests and happiness of the nation. 
Had they attempted to extort that conceesion, by keep- 
ing the supplies in suspense, so haughty was the 
queen's disposition, that ibis appearance of constraint 
and jealousy had been suflicient to haye produced a 
denial of all their requests,' Sec. 

Hume, from whose History of England* we have 

e^racted these ^ccoupts, has sought to make it appear 

* Bane, pa^e 3S6. 
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that Elizabeth wbb iofluenced by selfish motiTes, with 
very little reference to her people's good. Now, al* 
though no doubt can be bad that selfTeapect deterred 
Elizabeth from asking supplies nhen she could accom- 
plish her purposes without, yet these impressions were 
unquestionably induced and Etrengthened by her un- 
willingness to burden her subjects ; and the compre- 
hensive mind of the queen knew her own feme and 
giory to be altogether blended with that of her people ; 
and she manifested this feeling in loo many instances 
to admit of any sincere doubts of her motives. 

Hume will not allow the economy of Elizabeth to 
have proceeded from motives of a generous and ten- 
der regard for her subjects ; because, as he states, she 
loaded thera with monopolies, &c. ; yet, with the in- 
consistency of prejudiced people, be explains the cause 
why she had been obliged to grant these patents which 
we have previously quoted; to which, he says, she 
did not resort, until she had employed every other ex- 
pedient in her power,— such aa selling the roya! de- 
mesnes, and crown jewels, and exacting loans from the 
people, &c. It is natural to imagine that the queen 
was not aware of all the consequences which would 
result from her grants. She intrusted this privilege 
to those only whom she believed were incapable of 
abusing her favors. Nothing can more fully demon- 
strate the injustice done to the character of this cele- 
brated quetin, than that of ascribing her fondness for 
dress and state, as paramount to all other object^. 
Had this been true, she would not have parted with 
the crown jewels, and royal demesnes, to supply the 
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exigencies of the goTemment, when iheae would' so 
greatly have contributed to the gratification of this 
taste. In this instance Elizabeth discovered more self 
devotion and patriotiam, than the justly admired queen 
of Spain, who nobly pledged the crown jewels lo en- 
able Columbus to prosecute hia great scheme nf dis- 
covery. Had £lirabeth pledged these ^pendagesiif 
royalty, ahe might have expected one tday to reclaim 
them ; but she actually sold them to support a war 
essential to the honor and interests of England. 

Again Hume says, ' But what tended to gain Eliza- 
beth the hearts of her subjects was her frugality, 
which, iboQgh carried sometimes to an extreme, led 
ber not to amass treasures, but only (o prevent imposi- 
tions upon her people, who were at thai time very little 
accustomed to bear the burthens of gOTemment. By 
means of ber rigid economy, she paid all the debts 
which ahe found on the crown, with their full interest; 
though some of these debts had been contracted even 
during the reign oT her father. Some 'loans, whicb 
she had exacted at the commencement of her reign, 
were repaid byher ; oAen witb interest, a practice in 
that age somewhat unusual. And she had established 
her credit on such a footing, that no sovereigri in Eu- 
rope could more readily command any sum which the 
public exigencies might require.' The high chHmcter 
here given of Elizabeth by Hume, it will be perceived, 
is contradictory lo his former asserttons, previously 
noticed ; yet these facts speak for themselves. It must 
also be conceded that the integrity and hon«r oTEIiza- 
3» 
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beth far surpassed that of any other European sover- 
eign, if we may form a judgmeDt from the refusal of 
the renowned ' French Icing to pay the sums the queen 
.had so generously advanced during his greatest dis- 
, tresses.' 

Before the reign of Elizabeth, the English princes 
had usually recourse to the ciiy of Antwerp for volun- 
iary loans ; and their credit was so low that, besides 
paying the high interest of ten or twelre per cent, they 
were obliged to make the city of London join in the 
security. Sir Thomas Gresbam, that great and enter- 
prising merchant, one of the chief ornaments of this 
reign, engaged a company of merchant adventurers to 
grant a loan to the queen ; and as the money was reg- 
ularly repaid, her credit by degrees establinhed itself 
in the city, and she shook off this dependence on for- 
eigners. In the year 1569, however, the queen em- 
ployed Greaham to borrow for her two hundred thou- 
sand pounds at Antwerp, in order to enable her to re- 
fcom the coin, which was at that time extremely de- 
based. 

The persecutions in France and the low countries 
drove a great number of foreigners into England, and 
the commerce as well as manufactories of that king- 
dom were very much improved by them. It was then 
that Sir Thomas Gresbam built, at bis own charge, 
the magnificent fabric of the exchange for the rec^ 
tion of the merchants. The queen visited il, and gave 
it the appellation of tlie Soyal Exchange. 

' Queen Elizabeth, sensible bow much the defence 
df ber kingdom depended cm its naval power, was de- 
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sirous to encourage commerce and navigation. And, 
notwithstanding many discourage men la, the spirit of 
ibie age was strongly bent on naval enterprises; and 
besides the oiilitary expeditions against ibe Spaniards, 
many attempts were made for new discoveries, and 
many new branches of foreign commerce were opened. 
Sir Martin Frobisher undertook three fruitless voyages 
to discover the northwest passage; and Davis disco*- 
ered the Straits which pass by his name. In the year 
1600 the queen granted the first patent to the East- 
India company. The slock of that company was 
seventy-two thousand pounds, and they filled out four 
'ships under the command of James Lancaster, for this 
new branch of trade. The adventure was successful, 
and the ships returning with a rich cargo, encouraged 
the company to continue the commerce. Thus the 
foundation of a mercantile company, which has ad- 
vanced itself to power and importance absolutely un- 
paralleled in ihe annals of the world, forms a feature 
aot to be overlooked in the glory of Elizabeth. 

' The communication with Muscovy had been opea- 
ed in queen Mary's time, but ibe commerce to that 
country did not begin to be carried on, to a great ex- 
tent, till about the year 1569. The queen obtained 
from (he czar an exclusive patent to the English, fw 
the whole trade of Muscovy ; and she entered into a 
personal, as well as a naiional alliance with him. 
The English, encouraged by the privileges which they 
had obtained, ventured furtber into these countries 
than any Europeans bad formerly done. 
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' The trade to Tarkey commeaced about the yeat 
1S83, and that commerce was confined to a company 
by queen Elizabeth. Before that time the grand 
aignior had conceiTed England to be a dependent 
province on France, but baring heard of the queen's 
power and reputation, be gave a good reception to the 
English, and even granted them larger privileges than 
he had given to the French. 

' Henry Eighth, in order to fit out a navy, was oblig- 
ed to hire ships from Hamburgh and others places i 
but Elizabeth, very early in berreign, put afikirs upon a 
better footing, both by building some ships of her own 
and by encouraging the merchants to build large trad- 
ing vessels, which on occasion were converted into 
ships of war. 

' In the fifth of this reign, was enacted the first law 
for the relief of the poor,' 

The wisdom and equity of Elizabeth in her govern- 
ment is strikingly manifested in the remark of Harri- 
son, who, in book 2, chap. 3, says, ' that in the reign 
of Henry Eighth there were hanged seventy-two thous- 
and thieves and rogues, besides other malefactors ; 
this makes about two thousand a year : but in qaeen 
Elizabeth's time,' the same author says, 'there were 
only between three and four hundred a year hanged 
for thefl and robbery, so much had the times mended.' 

' Elizabeth was strongly solicited lo accept the sov- 
ereignty of the Netherlands ; and the maritime situa- 
tion of these provinces, as well as their command ov» 
the great rivers, was an inviti-ng circumatance to s 
nation like the English, who were beginning to culti- 
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vale commerce and naval power. But this priDcese, 
thoagh magnanimous, had never entertained the am* 
bitioD of making conquests, or gaining new acquisi- 
tions ; and the whole purpose of her vigilant and active 
policy waa to maintain the tranquillity and promote 
the interest of her own dominions. Elizabeth refused 
in positive terms the sovereignty proffered her ; yet, in 
return for the good will shown her by the Prince of 
Orange and the states, Elizabeth determined to em- 
brace their protection, which seemed intimately coa- 
uected with her safety ; and aha foresaw the danger 
she must incur from the catholics in the Low Countries. 
She therefore concluded a treaty with them, in whicb 
she stipulated to aid them with men and money on 
prescribed terms.' 

We have taken a brief view of some of the impTO¥«- 
meats under the reign of Eli^beth ; but many of 
minor importance have been omitted, although aU 
tended to effect the same great results. Many sover- 
eigns have gained the title of Great, in consequence of^ 
baving wantonly lavished the blood and treasure of 
tbeir subjects in acquiring conquests, and carrying 
luin and devastation among the industrious and peace- 
ful inhabitants of a country, on some idle pretext. 
But the glory of Elizabeth consisted in promoting the 
permanent good of her people, by encouraging useful 
arts and industry, and in adorning the age by th^ 
encouragement of taste and literature- 

This princess then, with whom no oUier sovereign 
except Alfred can compare, may in truth be called 
great ; — none beside ever introduced so many impor-^ 
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tant Improreraents, or poeaesaed the wisdom and mag- 
nanimity to decline any acquisition of territory, either 
by conquest or treaty. Elizabeth waged no wars, 
except in self defence ; and in this it appears she dif- 
fered firora all other powerful sovereigns. Had she 
been influenced by a lust for power to invade the 
territories of other potentates, what havoc and devasta- 
tion would have followed in the train of war ! yet, not 
only were the calamities attendant on hostile invasions 
avoided by the magnanimous and equitable govern- 
ment of Elizabeth, but, while almost all Europe were 
in commotion, England alone enjoyed a profound 
tranqnillity. 

By bet interference also, the United Provinces 
were enabled to vnthstand the cruel and despotic 
power of Philip, and eventually to establish their 
freedom on lasting foundations. No contrast can be 
imagined greater than that wfaich existed between 
Elizabeth of England, and the sanguinary and bigoted 
Philip Second of Spain. This prince, on his accession 
to the throne, was esteemed the most fortunate sover- 
eign in Europe, whose wedth and power made him 
universally dreaded ,-r-yet left a name detested for bis 
vices, and weaknesses, and lust of power. 

Few sovereigns succeeded to a throne in more diffi- 
cult circumstances than queen Elizabeth, and none 
ever conducted the government with such uniform 
success and felicity. Her singular talents for govern- 
ment were founded equally on her temper and on her 
capacity. Endowed with great command over herself, 
she soon obtained an ancontrolled ascendant over ^er 
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people. By her superior capacity, she preseived het 
people from those confusions, iu which theological 
controversy bad involved all the neighboring nations ; 
and though her enemies were the most powerful 
princes of Europe, the most active, the moat enteipris- 
ing, and the least scrupulous, she was able, by her bu- 
peiioT talents and vigor, to make deep impressions on 
tbeir states. Her own greatness meanwhile remained 
untouched and unimpaired, and shone out with a mighty 
lustre in the eyes of all Europe.' 

That the pacific temper of Elizabeth did not result 
from fear is apparent from her decided resistance to 
all encroachments on the prerogatives of the crown ; 
or any attempt to resist her lawful sway. But above 
all, by ihe noble defence she made against the tyrannic 
power and insidious policy of Philip, and the wonder- 
ful conquest she achieved over the Invincible Annada, 
— so denominated by the Spaniards, elated by their 
power and vain hopes of conquest. 

Philip's ambition, and his desire to extend his power, 
were much encouraged by the prosperous state of his 
affiiirs ; by the conquest of Portugal ; the acquisition 
of the Bast-India commerce and settlements ; and the 
yearly importation of vast treasures from America; 
and he had long harbored a secret and violent desire 
of revenge against Elizabeth. The point however on 
which he rested his highest glory, the perpetual object 
of bis policy, was to support orthodoxy, and extermin- 
ate heresy ; and as ibe power and credit of Elizabeth 
were the chief bulwark of the protestants, he hoped, 
that, if he could subdue that princess, to acquire the 
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etcTDal renown of reunidng; the whole chria^n worid 
in the catholic commanion. 

England lay near to Spain and was mach exposed 
to inTaaion from that quarter. After an enemy had 
once obtained entrance, the difficulty seemed to be 
over, as it was neither forti6ed by art nor nature. A 
long peace deprived it of all military diaciptine and 
experience, and the catholics, in which it still abound- 
ed, would be ready, it was hoped, to join any invader 
who should free them from those persecntions nndei 
which they labored, and should revenge the death of 
the queen of Scots, on whom they had fixed all their 
afiections. The fate of England must be decided in 
one battle at sea, and another on land ; and what com- 
parison between the English and Spaniards, either in 
point of naval force, or in the numbers, reputatitm, and 
veteran bravery of their armies ? 

During some lime Philip had been secretly making 
pieparations ; but, as soon as the resolution was folly 
taken, every part of his vast empire resounded with 
the noise of armaments, and all his ministers, generals, 
and admirals, were employed in forwarding the design. 
In all the ports of his dominions, artisans were em- 
ployed in bottding vessels of uncommon size and force, 
— naval stores were bought at a great expense, — pro- 
visions amassed, — armies levied and quartered in the 
maritime towns of Spain, — and plans laid for fitting 
out such a fleet and embarkation as bad never before 
had its equal in Europe. The military preparations 
in Flanders were no less formidable. Troops from 
all quarters were every moment assembling, to reio- 
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force the Duke of Farms. The most renowned nobil- 
ity and princes of Italy and Spain were ambitions oC 
sharing in the honor of this great enterprise, and- 
hastened to join the army under that great command- 
er ; no doubts were entertained, but such vast prepara- 
tions, conducted by officers of such consummate skills 
mnst finally be successful. 

News of these extraordinary preparations soon reach- 
ed the court of London. And notwithstanding the se- 
crecy of the Spanish council, and their pretending to- 
employ this force in the Indies, it was easily conclud- 
ed that they meant to make some eSbri against Eng- 
land. The queen had foreseen the invasion, and find- 
ing that she must now contend for her crown with the 
whole force of Spain, she made preparations for resist* 
ance, nor was she dismayed by that power by which. 
all Europe apprehended she must of necessity be over- 
whelmed. Her force indeed seemed very unequal to 
resist so potent an enemy. Alt the sailors in England 
amounted at that time to about fourteen thousand men. 
The size of the English shipping was in general so 
small that, except a few of the queen's ships of war^ 
there were not four vessels belonging to the mer* 
chants which exceeded four hundred tons. The royal' 
navy consisted only of twenty-eigbl sail, many of 
which were of small size. 

All the commercial towns of England were required 
to furnish ships to reinforce this small nary. And 
they discovered great alacrity in defending their liber- 
ty and religion against those eminent perils with. 
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wBfcfa they wer« menscefl. The citizens of \jaaSatlf 
in order to ahbw their zeal in the common cause, in- 
stead of fifteen ressek which they were commanded to 
equip, Tolnntarily fitted out double that number. The 
gentry and nobility hireiti and araied, and manned 
Ibrty-three ships at their am cha^ ; and all the 
loans of money which the queen demanded were frank- 
ly gninled by the persons applied to. Lord Howard 
of Effing'bam, a man of courage and capacity, waa 
admiral) and took on him lire' commaad of the navy ; 
and the roost renowned seamen iit Europe served 
under him. A small squadron commanded \j Lord 
Seymour also served under Lord Howard. 

The land forces of England were more numerous 
than the en«ray, but much inferior in discipline and 
experience. An army of twenty thousand men was 
disposed in difierent bodies along the south coast, and 
orders were given them, if they cenid not prevent the 
landing of the ^nniards, to retire backwards, — to waste 
the country around, — and to wait for reinforcements 
from the neighboring counties, before they Bpproached 
the enemy. A body of twei>ty>lwo thousand foot and 
a thousand horse, under the command of the Earl of 
Leicester, was stationed at Tilbury, in order to defend 
the capital. The principal army consisted of thirty- 
fbui thousand foot and two thousand horse, and was 
commanded by Lord Htinsdon. These forces were 
reserved for guarding the queen's person, and were 
appointed to march whithersoever the enemy should 
sppear.. 
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The (ate of SngUnd, if all the Spanish anniea wen 
vble to luid, seemed to de^sd eo the fate of a Bingle 
liattle ; and men vf reAect««a entertained the most dis- 
nal appiehensioBs, when they coosidered the force of 
fiAy thouHnd retetau Spaniards, commanded by expe- 
rienced officers, under the Duke of P&rma, the meat 
coiuuramate general of ike age, and comj^ed this 
formidable armament with the military power which 
England, not enervated by peace but long disused to 
war, cauld muster up against it 

The chief support of the kingdom appeared to ceo- 
«ist in the wiedors and viger af the queen'fl conduct j 
who, undismayed by the present dangua, issued all 
iier orders with irani^ailllty, animaCed her people to a 
steady resistance, and employed erery leBeurce, which 
either her domestic situation or her foreign alliancea 
could afford her. 

All the protestants throughout Eun^ regarded this 
eaterprise as the critical event iriiich was to decide 
for ever the fate ef their religion ; and thovgh unable, 
hy reason of their distance, to join their force to that 
of Elizabeth'-s, ibey kept their eyes fixed on her con- 
duct and fertuoe, and beheld with an»e^. mixed with 
admiration, the intrepid countenance with whlchsbe 
eacoantered that dreadful tempest, which was every 
moment advancing towards hei. 

The queen en this occasion reminded the English 
of their fOTmer danger from the tyranny of Spain. All 
the barbarities eiercised against the protestants were 
ascribed Co the councils of that bigoted nation ; and 
every artifice, aa well as reason, was employed to ani- 
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mate the people to a vigorous defence of their religiop, 
their laws, and their liberties. Bat while the queen, 
in this critical emergency, roused the animosity of the 
nation against popery, she treated the partisans of that 
Sect with moderation, and gave not way to an undis- 
tinguished fury against them. Though she knew that 
Siitus Quintus, the present pope, famous for his ca- 
pacity and his tjrranny, had fulminated a new bull of 
excommunication against her, — had deposed her, — had 
ahsolved her subjects from their oaths of allegiance, — 
had published a crusade against England,— and had 
granted plenary indulgences to every one engaged in 
the present invasion, she would not believe that all her 
catholic subjects could be so blinded, aa to sacrifice to 
bigotry their duly to their sovereign, and the liberty 
and independence of their native country. She re- 
jected all violent counsels, by which she waa ni^ed to 
seek pretences for despatching the leaders of that 
party, although they cited in support of this atrocious 
proposal, the example of her father Henry Eighth. 
She would not even confine any considerable number 
of them ; and the catholics, sensible of this good usage, 
generally expressed great zeal for the public service. 
Some gentlemen of that sect, conscious that they 
could not justly expect any trust or authority, entered 
themselves as volunteers in the fleet or army. Some 
equipped ships at their own charge, and gave the com- 
mand of them to proteslante ; oAers were active in 
animating iheir tenants, vassals, and neighbors, to the 
defence of their country ; and every rank of men, 
burying for ^e present all par^ diBtinot4ons, seemed 
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to prep&re thwnsetres with ardor, as well m ngori to 
resist these invaders. 

The more to excite the martial spirit of the natioD, 
the queen appeared on horseback in the camp at Til- 
bury | and riding throagh the lines discovered a 
cheerful and animated conntenance, exhorted the sol- 
diers to remember their dnty to their c<«n try and their 
religion, and professed her intention, though a woman, 
to lead them herself into the field against the enemy ; 
and rather to perish in battle, than to surnve the ruin 
and slavery of her people. By this spirited behavior, 
she revived the tenderness and admiration of the sol- 
diery, and attachment to her person became a kind of 
enthusiasm among them. They asked one another, 
whether il were possible that Englishmen could aban- 
don this glorioBs cause, — could display less fortitude 
thaa appeared in their female sovereign, — or could 
ever, hy any danger, be induced to relinijuish the de- 
fence of their heroic princess ? 

The queen, on this occasion, was monmed on a no- 
ble charger, With a g^eral's truncheon in her hand, a 
corselet of |>oIished steel laced on over her magnifi- 
cent appare), and a page in attendance tiearing her 
white-plumed helmet. She rode bare-headed from 
rank to rank, with a courageous deportment and smil- 
ing countenance, amidst the afleclionate plaudits and 
ahottts of military ardor, which burst from the animat- 
ed and admiring soldiery. 

We shall not attempt to detail the particulars of that 
signal victory, obtained by English seainaoship and 
4« 
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Engliih ralor, Bgaiosl the bouted annunent of Spain, 
jiTodigioaely superior as it was in erery circa m stance 
•v( (otee, except in the moral energies employed to 
>wield it The history of the year 1688, io aU 
its details, must ever form a faTorite chapter in the 
^leodid tale of Englaikd's glory. Not a single Span- 
>urd set foot on Englieh ground except as a prisoner. 
One English vessel only, and that of small eiie, be- 
came the prise of the invaders. The l^ing of Scots, 
Blandiog firm to his engagements with his illasUrions 
Idnswoman, afforded not the slightest succor to the 
planish Aiips, which the storms and the English 
•drove, in shattered plight, on his ragged coasts: And 
many of the vessels were wrecked on the coast of Ire- 
land in their disastrous circuro navigation of Great 
Britain, so that not more than half o£ this vsunled 
Invincible Armada returned in safety to the ports of 
Spain. Never, in the records of history, was the 
event of war on one side more satiefaciory and glori- 
ous, on the other more deeply humiliating and utter- 
ly disgraceful. Philip afiecied to hear the tidings of 
this great disaster with dignified composure ; but it 
was out of his power to throw the slightest veil over 
the dishonor of the Spanish arms, oi repair the total 
4Dd final failure of the great popish cause. 

By ibe English nation, this signal discomfiture of 
its most dreaded and detested foe was hailed as the 
victory of proteatant principles, no less than of national 
independence ; and the tidings of the national deliver- 
ance were welcomed by all the reformed churches of 
Europe, with an ardor of joy and thankfulness pro- 
portioned to the intenseness and anxiety with which 
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titey had witched the evenl of a conflict, where their 
own deftreet interests were staked, along with the ei- 
isteoce of their beat ally and firmest protector. 

Repeated thaakflgivings were obserred in London in 
commemoration of this great eTent. On the annt- 
Tersary of the queen's birth a general feslival was 
proclaimed, and celebrated with sermons, singing of 
psalms, bonfires, &c. ; and on the following Sunday 
her majesty went in state to St. Paul's, magnificently 
Bttended by her nobles and great officers, and bomo 
along on a sumptuous chariot formed like a throne, 
with (our pillars supporting a canopy, and drawn by 
white horses. The streets through which she passed 
were faung with blue cloth, in honor doubtless of the 
nary, and the colors taken from the enemy were borne 
in triumph. 

Her majesty rewarded the lord admiral with a con* 
siderable pension, and settled annuities on the wound- 
ed seamen, and on some of the more necessitous among 
the officers ; the rest she honored with much personal 
notice and many gracious terms of commendation. 

Previous to the ioTasion of England by the Span* 
iards, the king of Denmark having, by his ambassador, 
ofiered to mediate between the parties, the queen de- 
clined the overture, adding, ' I would have the king of 
Denmark, and all princes, christian and heathen, to 
know, that England hath no need to crave peace ; nor 
hath myself endured one hour's fear since I attained 
the crown thereof, being guarded with so valiant and 
faithful subjects.' Such was the lofty tone which 
Elizabeth, to the end of her days, maintained towards 
foreign powers. 
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The glorious lenninalion of this war, achieved by 
the great wisdom and energy of Elizabeth, who, under 
divine influence, was the mover of all the arrange- 
ments which led to those important results, which 
fr«ed the protestants from the machinations and cruel 
tyranny of the merciless Philip, admits scarcely of any 
comparison with that war waged by the sovereigns of 
Spain for (he extirpation of the Moors. Whatever 
honor redonnded (o Isabella, for the heroism she dis- 
played throughout the dreadful sceaes of the bloody 
contest, with the skill and humanity evinced on the 
most preasisg emergencies, snd the successful issue of 
the contest, which ended by expelling a polished, en- 
lightened, industrious people, from their long-cherish- 
ed homes, from cities embellished by art, and by 
whose commercial enterprises Spain had been enrich- 
ed, — when all this was done from a superstitious 
devotion to bigoted intolerant catholic priests, — this en- 
terprise can assuredly bear no similitude with the 
noble achievement of the English queen. 

From the disastroDS conflict with the Moors may 
be dated the decline of the national prosperity ; al- 
though Isabella had greatly advanced the interest and 
honor of Spain by her wise adminislration, yet the 
seeds of evil she had sown were abundantly cultivated 
by her succesaors, whose inferiority in laienta and 
virtue, while it prevented them from perceiving the 
beneficial etTects of her government, inclined them to 
adopt the most corrupt measures. 

On the other hand, the gtory and prosperity of £n|g- 
land has not only been establiabed on lasting founda- 
tions, but the protestant world has been emanci^ted 
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from the iDtoleiable bondage of catholic usurpatioo. 
Had other sovereigns adopted the wise and beneficent 
policy of this wonderful princess, the amount of good 
produced would be incalculable ; but unhappily not 
eren the people who have most profited by her admin- 
istration hare duly followed her bright example. For 
her great enterprises, Elizabeth was justly styled the 
restorer of naral glory, and the queen of the norlbem 
seas. May she not with justice be styled the founder 
of the naral g^loiy of England} 

In compliance with popular prejudices, Elizabeth 
has been accused oi great parsimony ; but it may be 
asked, for whom or ftw what purpose was she parsi- 
moniouB t She amassed, we are assured) no riches, 
and eren sold the crown jewels, and part of the royal 
demesnes, rather than burden her subjects. She also 
refused to receive subsidies when offered, when she 
had no immediate use for ^em, declaring the money 
was as safe in the hands of her people, as in her own 
posaession. With the like perrersity, Elizabeth has 
been charged with unrelenting severity and jealousy. 
On one occasitm, when the queen was sailing on the 
Thames, with the French ambassador and others, a 
shot was fired into the boat; u this was deemed to be 
(u»:idental, the queen insisted that eo ope should be 
punished, saying,. ' 1 mU not believe at^ thing of my 
subjects, which a parent would not believe of his chil- 
dren.' 

On the detection of Babington's conspiracy, the pa- 
pers of Mary had been seized, sealed op, and conveyed 
to Elizabeth. Amongst them were letters from a 
large number of the nobility, and ot^er leaditfg i^trac 
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ters of the English coart, filled with expremions of 
atUchmeKt to the queea of Scots, and sympathy in 
her mi^ortunesi not unmized, in all probability, with 
•eveie reflections on Elizabeth. All these the queen ' 
perosed, and no doubt stored in her memory ; but het 
good sense and magnanimity induced her to bury in 
lasting silence all the discoTeriea which bad reached 
hei through this channel. From instances of this 
Idnd, DO doaht can be had that the regard and confi- 
dence she ever eipresaed for her people were most 
rinceie, and the devoted attachment manifested by all 
imnks of her subjects leaves no room to doubt of the 
lore and admiration At inspired. 

We hare previously remarked, that in most in- 
atanoes, whatever was deemed severe or capricious, 
■nay be attributed to the peculiar embarrassments with 
which Elizabeth had to contend, although we do not 
insist she was eienipt from human frailties. 

The queen of Scots, from the time when Elizabeth 
first ascended the throne to the period of her condem- 
nadon, was a perpetual source of trouble and diaqui^ 
tnde to the queen ef England, and to all her faithful 
enbjects. Not satisfied with her acknowledged right to 
the crown of Scotland, and her marriage mth the heir 
apparent of France, Hary assumed the title of queen 
of England, and her title was supported by the pope, 
who issued a bull declaring the birth of Elizabeth to 
be illegitimate, and after, one of excommunication 
against KliEabeth,m9 has been seen, ftc. 

Mary was entirely devoted to Uie Romish church, 
and appears to have deemed no sacrifice too great, 
which W0(4d sustain and propagate that faith. When 
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therefore ahe solemnly dented hanng any knowledge 
of the plot to asnuainate Elizabeth and place the 
crown on her own head, she had preTioosly receiTed 
aheolatiOR for til her sins, and was aasored, that noth- 
ing could be more meritorione in the a^t of beaven. 
than to destroy the prerailing heresy. Fully im- 
pressed with this belief, she determined to entitle her- 
self to the crown of martyrdom, should ahe lose the 
earthly crown for which she had so long contended. 
Mary scrupled not to declare her innocence even at 
the scaffold, 'and she died, rather with the triumphant 
air of a martyr to bei religion, the character she false- 
ly assumed, than with the meekness of a victim, or 
the penitence of a culprit.' She had obtained iioin 
Pope Pins a consecrated host, and had leserved the 
use of it to the last period of her life. 

' Mary bade Melvil tell her son that she had done 
nothing injurious to his rights or honor, though she 
was actually in treaty to disinherit him, and had also 
consented to a nefarious plot for carrying him off pris- 
oner to Rome ; and she denied to the last the chaige 
(tf conspiring the death of Elizabeth, Ihoogh by her 
will, written the day before her death, she rewarded, 
as faithful servants, Uie two secretaries who had borne 
Ais testimony against her. A spirit of self-justifica- 
tion so han^ty and so unprincipled, a perseverance 
in deliberate falsehood so resolute and so shameless, 
ought, under no circumstances, not even in a captive 
beauty, or an unfortunate queen, to be confounded 
with genuine religion, true fortitude, or the dignity 
which renders misfortune respectable.' 
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Prenoni to ifae condennittioii of Mary, and white 
she was endearoring to g^ain a greater degree of free- 
dom, under articles guaranteed by the principal powers 
of Enri^, ' even while these terms were under dia- 
cossion, a letter was inteiceptedt addressed by the 
queen ot Scots to Sir Francis Englefield, an English 
pensioner and exile in Spain, in which she thus wrote : 
' Whatsoever shall become of me, by whatsoeTer 
change of my state and condition, let the execution of 
the Ghrettt Plot go forward, without any respect of peril 
or danger to me. For I will account my life very 
happily bestowed, if I may with the same, help and re- 
lieve so great a number of the oppressed children of 
the church. And further, I pray yon use all possible 
diligence, and endeaTor to pursue and promote, al the 
pope's and other kings' hand, such a speedy executitm 
of their former deaignmente, (hat the same may be 
efiectuated sometime the next spring,' Sx. 

Elizabeth has been accused of hypocrisy and dis- 
simulation, in pretending to lament the fate of Mary. 
As it was apparent her own safety and that of her peo- 
ple depended on the event, yet it is natural to suppose 
she regretted the necessity, thus imposed on her, of 
sanctioning Ihb deed, and painfully felt the odium lo 
which it subjected her. That Elisabeth had been dis- 
posed to favor Maiy is proved by her interference to 
prevent the Scots from forcing her to submit to be tried 
by her subjects, and insisted on tbeir not declaring she 
had forfeited her right to the crown of Scotland. Above 
all, tacitly allowing Mary's title to the English throne, 
or doing nothing prejudicial to her claim, notwithstand- 
ing her incessant plots for the destrnction of the Eng- 
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lish queen. Mary had be«Q treated with all due attenr 
tion while in England. She had retained her peoplt 
and seirants, had enjoyed society and taken such re-- 
creation as was agreeable or needful for health, and 
the canopy over her chair of state was not remoTed 
until her guilt had been fully proved. 

Had Elizabeth felt any enmity to Mary, she would 
not have made her son the heir of England's throne ; 
yet her mag'nanimity and true grentneas of soul made 
her prefer the claims of justice ; and she doubtlew 
peiceived the good which would be produced by unit- 
ing Scotland with England, thus adding another king- 
dom to the British empire. Having constantly this ia 
view, she treated with severity every aspirant to ifav 
throne. Forth!s Elizabeth has been condemned; but 
perhaps in no other way could the peace and integrity 
of the kingdom have been preserved. 

Many instances of clemency are recorded, wbicli 
prove that Elizabeth was not naturally harsh nornnfoi^ 
giving. She pardoned the first conspiracy of the duke 
of Norfolk; and even attempted to deter him from 
prosecuting the enterprise, by privately telling him ifr 
beware on what pillow he reposed bis head. Afier 
the detection of Norfolk's designs, the queen granted 
his pardon, on bis solemn assurance that he would iit 
future abstain frotn all intercourse with Mary and her 
party. Nevertheless that nobleman again entered int» 
a deep-laid plot, whose object was to subvert the gov- 
ernment, and place Mary on the throne of EnglaodL 
Had this plot succeeded, Elizabeth .must either hav» 
been put to death, as had been concerted, or sent 
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prisoner to Smiw, >it altenntiTC moel truly ■ppalliD^ 
W^dk coafeawd bn guilt, wu tried Mid condemned 
4^ hia peers; but the qoeen long beahMed to confim 
(be aeiilence, until nrged in ■treng terms by ber pec 



The qaeen of Scots was eiAer tbe ocession or the 
canse of all these dislvrbences ; but u Ae was % sov- 
efeign pfinccM, u>d might feel herself entitled to use 
my expedient for her own relief, Elizabeth would not 
ifrooeed t» extmnitiea aigainst her. She only sent 
•ome of ber friends to espostolate with Blary, sod to 
■Acmsnd satasfaction fof these parts of her euiduct, 
which, from the beaming of her life, had been produc- 
iire of ao nacti dia^ietvde and danger to Elisabeth : 
Cer sasvming the anas of England ; refaaing to ratify 
As treaty of Ediabtt^h ; intoidii^ to marry Norfolk 
wiihoat tbe qoeea'a cpnsest ; concarring in the DWtk- 
«m rebellion ; practising with Bodolph to engage tbe 
Jkit^ of Spain is an ioTasIon of England ; procuring 
4he jmpe's bull of excommuntcation ; and aUowing her 
Aiends abroad to gWe her the title of queea of Eng- 
land. 

fCary justified benelf fhKn the sereral artidea of 
«Iiaige> either by denying dte facts imputed to ber, 
01 1^ throwing tbe Uame on otbat. But the queen 
eras Little satiifed with her apolc^, and the parlia- 
eneot was so enraged against her, that die commow 
•made a direct application for her intfiiediale trial and 
amcntioD. Elizabeth howerer, satisfied with ahoving 
Ae diaposMMi of the nation, sent to the bouse herex- 
^reaa commands not to deal any fimher at present in 
Ibe afiairs of the Scottish queen. But though EUia- 
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heth would not proceed (o extremitkB againat Mary, 
she was Blarmed at the great interest, and the restleM 
spiitt <»f that piincesa, as well as with her close coa- 
■ectioD with Spain, and she found it necessary to ior 
crease the strictuesa of her confinenent 

Taking this view »f the condnct <^ Elizabeth, it 
would be unjust la pronounce her ten^r either harsh or 
unfeeling; and we most theref<»re nalunlly conclude 
tk^ the ptinishmeWs, which were deemed severe or Tin- 
4iclive, were aeceasary to Reserve that peace and pros- 
perity which were enjoyed under her reign, while at 
nest all Europe was plunged in cemmotioii, and ■ntv- 
jecled to a cruel and merc^ess war&re. This pr«» 
perous state of England must be altogether attributed 
lo the wise and energetic goTemmeiU of Elizabeth; 
«nd akhough from the earliest period she had beei» 
perpetually beset with enemies, both at borne and 
abroad, who eagerly sought her life by every artifioa 
which could be devised by die meU powerful poten- 
tates of Europe, this wonderful princess triumphed 
gloriously over all their power and detestable machiiw- 
lions. 

The fearful uproar, which some years later shoohi 
the throne of England to its centre by the violence of 
its factions, was brought about by the perversity and 
rage of such spirits as had been repressed by the wis- 
dom and power of this great qneen. On the wholes 
vre must be allowed to conclude, that all, who imagine 
great and good aciions are the results of mean and 
£el6sh propensities, are themselves incapable of ihoM 
high and oMe aspiration* or feelings, which exalt 
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humanity, lirreat and important good ia not produced 
by sordid or selfish considerations. 

Elizabeth, instead of taking advantage of the intea- 
tine troubles in Scotland, interfered only as a media- 
tor, or by remonstrances. When the Scottish ambaa- 
•adoT complained of the queen'a conduct, she replied, 
^lell your master how much I have done, from the be- 
ginning, to keep the crown oa his head.' 

' Meantime £lizabeth was employed in regulating 
the alfairs of her own kingdom and |»omoting the 
beppiitesa of her people. She made aome progress in 
paying those great debts which lay upon the crown ; 
she regalated the coin, which had been much debased 
hy hei predecesaors ; she furniahed her araenala with 
great quantitiea of aima from Germany and other 
places, — engaged her nobility and gentry to imitate her 
example in tbia particular ; introduced into the kingdom 
the art of making gunpowder and brass cannon; fortifi- 
ed her frontiera on the side of Scotland ; made frequent 
teviews of the militia ; encouraged agricuUure by al- 
lowiog a free exportation of corn ; promoted trade and 
navigation, and so much increased the shipping of 
her kingdom, both by building vessels of force herself 
and auggesiiitg like undertakings to the merchants, 
that, as has been before noticed, she was justly styled 
the restorer of naval glory and the queen of the north- 
ern seas. The great undertakings which Elizabeth 
executed, with so narrow a revenue and with such 
•mall supplies from her people, prove the mighty 
efiects of wisdom and economy.' 

Nothing can more fully attest her true wisdom, or 
her enlarged and comprehensive views, than the pre- 
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Cedingr remarks of Hume. It was owing to this tni« 
greatness of mind thiit she preserved peace at homsi 
«id defied the most powerful enemies abroad. 

' Ths wise ministers and brave waniors who flour- 
ished under the reign of Elizabeth, share Uie praise ol 
her saccess, but, instead of lessening the applaase dtt« 
to her, they make great addition to it. They owed, i^ 
of ibeoi, their advancement to her choice ; ibey were 
aupported by her constancy, and with all their abilitin 
tbey were never able to acquire any undue ascendaut 
over her. In her family, in her coart, in her kingdoiDt 
^e remained equally mistress. The force of the ten- 
der pasBioDs was great over her ; but the force of liet 
mind was still superior ; and the combat which her 
vicioTy cost her serves only to display die firmness of 
her resolution, and the ioftinesa of her sentiments.' 

Nothing more fully illustrates the superiority of 
queen Elizabeth than the great enlerprisee she acconn 
plished with so small a revenue, when compared with 
the arbitrary exacdons of those sovereigns who prece^ 
ed her, and the enormous omouat of lite public debts 
aince her decease. ' It is curious to observe that 
the minister, in the war begun 1764, was in sorm 
periods allowed to lavish in two raontha, as great m 
aum as was granted by parliament to queen Elizabeth 
in forty-five years. The extreme frivolous object of 
the late war, and the great importance of her'a.set ihia 
natter in a still stranger light.' 

When we first contemplated these remarks on Mf 
Presoott'a History of Ferdinand and Isabella, we in- 
tended oqly briefly to notice the leading charges 
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•gainst Elizabeth; but on Turiher reflection, it appeared 
to us due to her to give more strong and more vivid 
impressions of her loftjr character, by a more minute 
'detail of the principal events of that celebrated reign, 
■MM some counterpoise to the interesting character of 
Isabella, given by Mr Frescott, and we can only regret 
ihjs Has not done by the same masterly band. 

Let others take pleasure in slurring a character so 
vorivalled as was that of Elizabeth, by dwelling on 
the few frailties and inconsistencies to which humanity 
is subjected, there will always be fonnd minds capa- 
Ue of estimating the high endowments of this ineati- 
nahle sovereign. 

We have selected from the histories of various an- 
thors, mostly from Hume's History of England and 
Miss Ailcin's Court of Queen Elizabeth, the particulars 
l^ere recorded; but as Ivevily was essential, the quota- 
tions have been as much abridged, as was deemed 
consistent with truth and justice ; nevertheless these, 
hy so doing, have lost much of the beauty of composi- 
^n and connection contained in the original; credit 
«nly has therefore been given without references, and 
many of our own observations have been likewise in- 
iroduced. 

, In relating (he memorable events of this reign, it is 
Important to remailc, in opposition to general impres- 
•ions, that few, if any, possessed of so much power as 
Elizabeth, ever exhibited so placable and tolerant a 
•disposition. This was strikingly exemplified in bet 
treatment of the queen of Scots, xvhen reference is had 
to the extreme danger to which the queen herself and 
iter wliole kingdom were exposed, by the secret plots 
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and intrigues of Mary. These wonM in a degree 
have been excuBabte, had she acled only in self de- 
fence, or to free herself from what she deemed an un- 
just confineiDent. But it must be had in remem- 
branre, 4hat Mary, when placed in slalions most esalt- 
ed, and enjoying the sovereignly of two kingdoms, 
restrained by any generous sympathy for a kinswoman 
whom she knew to be the rightful heir to the English 
crown, and who was in constant jeopardy by the vio- 
lence of parties, persisted in urging ber own claim to 
the sovereignty of that kingdom, which could only be 
acquired by the death or perpetual captivity of Eliza- 
beth. There was a marked difference in the appeals 
of Mary, when in the power of Elizabeth, to the ties 
of consanguinity and common ancesiry. which it was 
urged should form a bond of union and amity between 
parties ao connected ; pretensions like these only made 
the hypocrisy of Mary more apparent. 

Another instance may here be cited in proof of the 
clemency and forbearance of the English queen. Had 
ahe been disposed to mark the aberrations or disingen- 
nousness of her subjects, she would not have passed 
over in silence the disclosures made by the papers 
found in possession of the queen of Scots, whick has 
been previously related. But the moral grandeur 
which characterized Elizabeth, was in no instanca 
more finely exhibited, than when she magnanimously 
determined not to suffer her catholic subjects to receive 
any wrong, albeit she had many powerful reasons to 
to suspect and fear them, at the perilous period of the 
Spanish ij 
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These inatances, with many minor onea, pat beyond 
all doubt ibe natural equity and clemency of this ad- 
mirable princess. Whensoever resort was bad to se- 
verily, it was unqaestionabiy deemed essential to Uie 
security, not only of her kingdom, but of the whole 
protestant comrounily. From facts like these, it is 
quite apparent that those catholics, who were punished 
for their contumacious adherence to the doctrines of 
the Romish church, obtruded themselves on the pnblic 
notice, and by openly advocating the supremacy oftbo 
pope, virtually denied the right of the queen to govern 
and regulate her own kingdom. This heresy of courst 
could not be tolerated. Elizabeth, it is well known, 
was only saved from destruction by her extreme vigi- 
lance and extraordinary uleote. 

No sovereign appears to have enjoyed so much pop- 
ularity, or to have been so much beloved by her sub- 
jects, as was this wonderful princess, nor did any re- 
ceive so much homage and attention. The excursions 
she odenlimes made in different parts of her kingdom, 
not only afibrded opportunities of witnessing the con- 
dition of her people, but made her acquainted with tha 
grievances under which many labored, who codM not 
otherwise come to the royal ear. Her majesty, we an 
told, loved popular spplause, and was fond of magni& 
cent entertainments, and her reception at the dififereni 
towns or mansions which she honored with her pre^ 
ence are detailed with great minuteness, and afibrd 
both amusement and instruction. 

' Her visit to the University of Cambridge, in Iba 
summer of 1561, presents loo many characteristic 
Uuits to be passed over in silence. Her gracioaa in* 
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te'ntion of honoring this seat of learning with her pres- 
ence was no sooner disclosed to ihe secretary, who 
was chancellor of the University, than it was notified 
by him to the vice chancellor, with a request that prop- 
er persons might be sent to receive bis instructions 
<Hi the subject. It appears to have been part of these 
instructions, that the University should prepare an ex- 
tremely respectful letter to lord Robert Dudley, who 
was its high-steward, intreating him in such a manner 
to commend to her majesty their good Intentions, and 
to excuse any failure in the performance, that she 
might be inclined to receive in good part all their 
efibrts for her entertainment. 

' Cecil arrived at Cambridge the day before the 
queen to set all things in order, and received from the 
University a customary offering of two pairs of gloves, 
two sugar loaves, and a marchpane ; lord Robert and 
the duke of Norfolk were complimented wiih Ihe same 
gift, and finer gloves and more elaborate confectionery 
were prestated to the queen herself. 

* When she reached the door of king's college chap- 
el the chancellor kneeled down and bade her welcome ; 
and the orator kneeling down on the church steps 
made her an harangue of nearly half an hoar. First 
he praised and commended many and singular virtues 
planted and set in her majesty, which her highness 
not acknowledging of, shaked her head, bit her lips 
and her fingers, and sometimes broke forth into pas* 
sion and these words, ' Non est Veritas et uiinam.' 
On his praising virginity, she said to the orator, 'God's 
blessing on thy heart there continue.' After that be 
showed what joy the University had in her presence) 
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$Bt. Wh«n bs htd done, Ae commended him umi 
nock marvetJed that his memory did so weU amv 
bim repeetJDs: mch diverae and sundry loatters, te. 
Tbii concladed, she entered the chapel in great tlate, 
Lady Strange, % prineeM of the SufibBt line, bearb; 
her trait), aad her ladiea following in their degieca. 
Te Ikon wa> Bang, and tbe eTening aervice perfoim- 
ed wtih tiR the pomp that protestant worship adatila, 
fai that magsificeot tam^ of which she highly extaUad 
the beauty. 

* Tbe next morning, which was Sanday, she won 
Aitber again to hear a latin sermon ad clerum, and is 
the evening tbe body of ihia solemn edifice being ewt- 
verted iaW a temporary theatre, she was there gntifi- 
«d with a representation of tha Uhiria of Pkiutus. 
Ollessive as snch an application of a sacred building 
would fca to modem feelioga, it probably shocked M 
mw, when tbe practice of perfornuDg dramatic eMe»- 
tsinmenta in churches, introdaced with the mysteries 
and moralities of the middle ages, was scarcely obaa> 
lete and eertaioly not forgotten. Neither was the re- 
presonialioD of playa cm Sundays at this time regarded 
as an indecorum. 

'A public di^utatioo in the morning and a laiia 
play on the storj- of Dido in tbe evening, ftvmed tba 
•ntertainment »f her majestj en the third day. On 
tbe fourth, an Engli^ play called Ezeehias was per- 
formed before ber. The next morning she visited ihe 
diSerent colleges, at each of which a latin oration 
awaited her, and a parting [reeent of gloves and con- 
leetienery, besides a volume richly bound containiDg 
the verses in English, Latin, Oredi, Hebrew, aad 
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Ohatdee, composed hf the roniibm of each learned 
wxititj in honor of her riaiL Afterward ehe lepaired 
to 8l Httrj'B chiB^, where a very Ion; Aod rery 
leaiwed di^tatatiea by doctors in divinity was prepared 
for bw amuHnent and edification. Wlien it was end- 
ed, the lord), atid especially the Duke of NorfoUc and 
Lord Robert Dudleyi kneeling' down, humbly desired 
hei majesty to speak something to the University, and 
in latin. Her Jugbness at first refused; but the bishop 
of Ely kaeeling, said that three words of her mouth 
wiere enough. By entreaties so urgent, the was pre- 
viailed upon to deliver a speech containing sonie di^ 
qoilifying phrases respecting her own proficiency ia 
learning and her attachment to the cause, and a para> 
graph followed which may be thus translated : — ' I saw 
thia Htoming your sumptuous edifices, founded by !!• 
lustriouB princes, my {Hredeceseors, for the benefit of 
teaming; but while I viewed them, I sighed like Alex- 
nnder the Ureat, when having perused the records of 
the deeds of ether princes, turning to bis fiiends or 
counsellors, he lamented thnt any one should have 
[aiBGeded him either in time or in actions. When I 
beheld your edifices, I grieved that I had done nothing 
ip this kind. Yet, did th« vulgar proverb somewhat 
lessen, though it could not entirely remove my con- 
cera, that ' Kome was not built in a day.' For my 
age is not yet so far advanced, neither is it yet so long 
since I began to reign, but that, before I pay my debt 
to nature, I may stiU be able to execute some distin- 
guished undertaking : and never will I be diverted 
firrat .the intantios, while life shall animate this frame,' 
Ac- Ac. 
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* Tbe esrl of Lekeiter bad been elected chancellor 
of tbe Univereity of Oxford, and in the aDtunm of 
1S66 the queen consented to honor this seat of learn- 
ing; with her presence, long arobittona of sncb a dis- 
tinction. Her majesty was received with tbe aame 
ceremonies as at Cambridge ; learned exhibitions of 
the aame nature awaited her, and she addressed this 
Unireraity, not in latin but in greeV* 

' A variety of dramatic exhibitions, prepared for her 
recreation, were performed in the magnificent hall of 
Christ's church. When the last play was over, tbe 
queen summoned the poet into her presence, whom 
she loaded with thanks and compliments. Tbe part 
of tbe only female in the play was acted by a boy of 
fourteen, whose performance so captivated tbe queen 
that she made him a present of eight guineas. Eliza- 
beth was the foundress of Jesus College, Oxford. 

' The observation of Lord Talbot, that the Earl of 
Leciester showed himself more than ever solicitous to 
improve the favor of his sovereign, received confirma- 
tion from the unparalleled magnificence of the recep- 
lion which he provided for her, when, during her pro* 
gress in the summer of 1675^ she honored htm with a 
visit in Warwickshire. The princely pleasures of 
Kenilwortb were famed in their day as the quintes- 
sence of all courtly dHigbt, and very long, and very 
pompous descriptions of these festive devices have 
come down to our time. They were conducted on a 
scale of grandeur and expense which may surprise; 
but taste was still in its infancy. 

' A temporary bridge, seventy feet in length, waa 
thrown across a valley to the great gate of the castle, 
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tnd its posts wete hung with the offerings of seven of 
the Orecian deities to her majesty, displaying in gro- 
tesque assemblage, cages of various large birds, fruits,^ 
corn, fishes, grapes, and wine in silver vessels, musical 
instruments of many kinds, and weapons and armor 
hung trophy-wise on two ragged slaves. A poet stand- 
ing at the end of the bridge explained in latin verse 
the meaning of all. The Lady of the Lake, invisible 
since the disappearance of the renowned prince Ar- 
thur, approached on a floating island along the moat to - 
recite adulatory verses, Arian being summoned for 
the like purpose, appeared on a dolphin four and twen- 
ty feet long, which carried in its belly a whole orches- 
tra. A sybil, a ' salvage man,' and an echo, posted 
in the park, all harangued in the same strain. Music 
and dancing enlivened the Sunday evening. Splendid 
fire-works were displayed, both on land and water ; « 
play was performed ; an Italian tumbler eihJbited hii 
feats ; thirteen bears were baited ; there were three 
slag hunts, and a representation of a country bridoTr 
followed by running at the quintain. Finally, the men 
of Coventry exhibited, by express permission, their 
annaal mock fight in commemoration of a signal defeat 
of the Dalies. 

' Nineteen days did the Earl of Leicester sustain the 
honor of this royal visit, a de moo stra lion of her majes-^ 
ty's satisfaction in her enlertaiomeni quite unexam- 
pled. 

' The favorite, anxious to secure his ascendency by- 
fresh efforts of gallantry and instances of devotednes8» 
entreated to be indulged in the privilege of entertaio- 
8 
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ing her majesty for several days at his seat of Wail' 
■tead hoHse ; a recent and expensive puicbase, whkb 
h« had been occupied' in adorniDg; with a inBgnificeDce- 
•aited to the ostentatious prodigality of his dispositiDa, 

' It was for the entertainment of her majesty on this 
occasion, that Philip Sidney condescended to task a. 
^niuB worthy of better things, with the composition of 
a mask in celebration of her surpassing beauties anil 
royal virtues, entitled ' The Lady of May.' In defence 
<rf this public act of adulation, the young poet had 
probably the particular request of his uncle and patron 
to plead, as well as the common practice of the age.' 

Unsetiated with festivities and homage, the queen 
continued her progress from Wanstead through the 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, receiving Ibe 
attendance of numerous troops of gentry, and making 
visits in her way to all who felt themselves entitled or 
celled to solicit with due humility the costly honor of 
entertaining her. Hei train was numerous and bril- 
liant ; and the French ambassadors constantly attend- 
ed her motions. About the middle of Angast she 
arrived at Norwich. 

This ancient city, then one of the most considerable 
in the kingdom, yielded lo none in a zealous attachment 
to protestant principles and to the queen's person ; and 
as its remote situation had rendered the arrival of a 
royal visitant within its walls an extremely rare occur- 
rence, the magistrates resolved to spare nothing which 
could contribute to the splendor of her reception. At 
the furthest limits of the city she was met by the may- 
or, who addressed her in a long and very abject latin 
oration, in which he was not ashamed to pronounce. 
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lliat ike city enjoyed its charter and pririleges 'by 
her only clemency.' At the conclusion, he produced 
a large Bilver cup filled with gold pieces, saying uk 
latin, here is a hundred pounds of pure gold, witk 
which the queen expressed herself much pleased. 
Pageants were set up in the principal streets, of which 
one bad at least the merit of appropriateness, since il 
accurately represented the various processes employed 
in those woollen raanufacUires, for which Norwich wai 
already famoas. 

Tw9 days after her majesty's arrirtfl. Mercury — In « 
blue satin doublet lined with cloth of gold, with a hat 
of the same garnished with wings, and wings at his 
feet — appeared noder bei chamber window in an ex- 
traordinarily line painted coach, and invited her to go 
abroad and see more shows ; and a kind of mask, in 
which Venus and Cupid with Wantonness and Riol 
were discomforted by the Goddess of Chastity and her 
attendants, was performed in the open air. A troop of 
nymphs and fairies lay in ambush for her return from 
dining with the £arl of Surry; and in the midst of 
these heatheDLsb ezbibitions, tbe minister of the Dutch 
church watched his opportunity to ofier to her the 
pateful homage of his flock. To these deserving 
strangers, pcotestaDt refugees from Spanish oppression, 
the policy of Elizabeth, in th^ instance equally gener- 
ous and deserving, had granted every privilege capable 
of inducing them to make her kingdom their perma- 
nent abode. At Norwich, where tbe greater number 
had settled, a church was given them for the perform- 
ance of public worship in their own tongae, and ae- 
cording to the form they preferred; and encourage-. 
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ment was held out to them to eatabtish here «renl 
branches of manufacture, which they had previously 
carried on to great advantage at home. This acces- 
sion of skill and industry soon raised the woollen fab- 
rjcB of England to a pitch of excellence unknown in 
former agea, and repaid with ustiry to the country 
their exercise of public hospitality. 

It appears that the inventing of masks, pageants, 
and devices, for the recreation of the queen on her 
prepresses, had become a distinct profession. George 
Terriers formerly Commemorated as master of the pas- 
times to Edward Sixth, one Goldingham, and Church- 
yard, author of the Worthyness of Wales, of some 
legends in the Mirror for Magistrates, and a piodigi< 
OUB quantity of verse on various subjects, were the 
most celebrated proficients in this branch. All three 
are handed down to posterity as contributors ' to the 
princely pleasures of Kenilwortb,' and the two latter 
as the managers of the Norwich entertainments. 
They vied with each other in the gorgeousness, the 
pedantry, and the surprisingness of their devices. 

Richard Topliffe, who at this time was s follower of 
the court, in a letter addressed to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, gives some particulars of this progress worth 
preserving. — ' 1 did never see her majesty better re- 
ceived (he writes) by twocounties in one journey from 
Sufiblk and Norfolk ; Suffolk of gentlemen, and Nor- 
folk of the meaner sort, with exceeding joy to them- 
selves and well liking to her majesty. Great enter- 
tainment at the master of the Rolls, greater at Ken- 
niaghall, and exceeding of all at Norwich.' 
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Her majesty's reception it this celebrated city ww 
vnquestionably truly gratifying. By bar enlightened 
and libeial policy sbe had become eqtuUy the benefac- 
trees of these foreigners, and of her own subjects. The 
character and geniua of her government ia here well 
ponrayed. 

' The hearta of the common people, sb this Wi»B 
princess well knew, were easily won by gralifyiof 
ibem with frequent views of her royal person, and she 
look frequent opportunities of showing herself, with 
Sfracious condescension, to their ready acclamations.' 

' Having supped One afternoon with the Earl of 
Pembroke, at Baynard's castle in Thames Street, she 
afterward took boat and was rowed up and down the 
river, hundreds of boats and barges rowing about her, 
and thousands of people thronging at the Water side to 
look upon her majesty, rejoicing to see her and par- 
taking of the music and s»;hts upon the Thames.' 

The Earl of Pembroke had married ' the niece of 
Dudley, and sister of Sir Philip Sidney, one of the 
most accomplished women of her age, celebrated dur- 
ing her life by ibe wits and poets whom she patroni» 
ed, and preserved in the memory of posterity by an 
epitaph from the pea of Ben Jonson, which will not be 
forgotten whilst English poetry remains.' That Pem- 
broke was so well received at court may in part be 
attributed to bia accomplished wife, who would add 
lustre to the high circle in which she moved, and thu> 
gratify the taste of the sovereign. 

'The arrival of ambassadors from France of high 
rank) on occasion of the peace recently concluded wild 
6* 
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^Ihat country, afforded the queen an opportunity of dis- 
jiayiag all the magnificence of her court, and their 
'aatertainment has furnished for the curious in later 
iimes some amusing traita of the half barbarous man- 
ners of the age. The Duke of Montmorency, the 
head of the embassy, was lodged at the bishop's of 
Iiondtm, and the houses of the dean and canons of St. 
Paul's were entirely filled with his numerous retinue. 
The gorg«ou8ness of the ambassador's dress was 
thought remarkable, even in those limes. The day 
after their arrival, they were conducted in slate to 
fourt, where they supped with the queen, and after- 
ward partook of a 'goodly banquet,' with all mani»er 
of entertainments till midnight. The next day her 
majesty gave them a sumptuous dinner, followed by a 
baiting of bulls and bears. The queen's grace herself 
tlood with them in a gallery looking on the pastime 
4ill six o'clock, when they returned by water to sap 
with the bishop their host. On the following day 
Ihey were conducted to the Paris garden, iben a 
&*orite place of amusement on the Surry side of 
ihe Thames, and there regaled with another exhibi- 
tion of bull and bear baiting. Two days after they 
'departed, taking their barge toward Gravesend, high- 
ly delighted, it is to be hoped, niih the elegant taste 
of the English in public diversions.* 

' But notwithstanding all outward show of amity 
«ilh France, Elizabeth had great cause to apprehend 
that the pretensions of the queen of Scots and her 
liufiband the dauphin, who had openly assumed the 
toyal arms of England, might soon re-involve her 
in hostilitiea with that country, and with Sc^itland ; 
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and conseq^nently it became a point of policjr with ber, 
to animate by meaDS of military spectacles, graced 
with her royal presence and encouragement, the war- 
like preparations of bet subjects. She was now eslab- 
lisbed in ber Tavonite summer palace at Greenwich, 
and the London companies were ordered to muster 
their men at arma in the adjoining park.' 

' The employment of fire arms had not as yet con- 
signed to disuse either the defensive armor, or the 
weapons of offence of the middle ages, and the mili- 
tary arrays of that lime amused the eye of tbe specta- 
tor with a rich variety of accoutrement, far more pic- 
inreE<]ue in its details, and probably more striking in 
its general effect, than that magnificent uniformity 
vbicb at a modern review dazzles but soon satiales 
the sight.' 

'Of fourteen hundred men, whom the metropolis 
sent forth on this occasion, eight hundred armed in 
fine corselets bore the long Moorish pike, two hundred 
were halberdiers wearing a diSerent kind of armor 
called almain rirels, aod the gunners or musketeers 
were equipped in shirts of mail with morions or sieel 
caps. Her majesty, surrounded by a splendid court, 
beheld all ihetr evolutions from a gallery over the park 
gate, and finally dismissed them, confirmed in loyally 
and valor, by praises, thanks, and smiles of gracious- 
neas. 

* A few days afler, the queen's pensioners were ap- 
pointed to run with the spear, and this chivalrous ex- 
bibiiion was accompanied with such circumstances of 
romantic decoration as peculiarly delighted the fancy 
of Elizabeth. She caused to be erected fur ber in 
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Greenwich park, a banqae ting-house made with fir 
poles, and decked with birch bnioches and all manner 
of flowers, both of the field and garden, as roses, jaly- 
flowers, lavender, marygolds, and all manner of strew- 
ing herbs and rushes. Tents were also set up for bei 
household, and a place was prepared for tilters.' 

' After the exercises were over the queen gave a 
supper in the banqtieting-house, succeeded by a 
masque and a splendid banquet, and then followed 
great castingof fire and shooting of guns till midnight.' 

This band of gentlemen pensioners, the boast and 
ornament of the court of Elizabeth, was probably the 
most splendid establishment of the kind in Europe. It 
was entirely composed of the flower of the oobilitv and 
gentry, and to be admilled to serve in its ranks was, 
during the' whole reign, regarded as a diatinction 
worthy the ambition of young men of the highest 
families and most btilliant prospects. It was the con- 
stant custom of the queen to call out of all the connties 
of the kingdom, the gentlemen of the greatesi hopes, 
and the best fortunes and families, and with them to 
fill the more honorable rooms of her household ser- 
vants, by which she honored them, obliged iheir kin- 
dred and alliance, and fortified herself. 

'On the 17th of July, the queen set out on the first 
of those royal progressea, which form so striking a 
feature in the domestic history of her reign. In them, 
as in most of the recreations in which she at any time 
indulged herself, Elizabeth sought to untie political 
utilities with the gratification of her taste for magnifi- 
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' In her progresa,' says an acute and lively deliDea- 
to* of hei character,* ' she was moat easy to be ap- 
pToached, piivate persona and magislratea, men and 
women, country people and children, came joyfully 
and wilbout fear to wait upon ber and eee her. Her 
ears were open to the complaints of the afflicted, and of 
those who had been any way injured. She would not 
suffer ibe meanest of her peopla to be shut out from 
the places where she resided, but the greatest and the 
least were then in a manner levelled. She took with 
her own hand, and read with the greatest goodneaa, 
the petitions of the meanest rustics. And she would 
frequently assure them, that she would take a particular 
care of their aSaira, and ahe would ever be as good aa 
her word. She was never seen angry with the most 
unseasonable or uncourtly approach. She was never 
offended with the moat impudent or importunate pe- 
titioner. Nor was there any thing in the whole course 
of hei reign, that more won the hearts of the people 
than thia, her wonderful facility, condescension, and the 
sweetness and pleasantnesa with which she entertain- 
ed all that came to her.' 

The first stage of the queen's progress was to Dart- 
ford in Kent, where Henry Eighth, whose profusion in 
the article of royal residences was extreme, had fitted 
up a dissolved priory as a palace for himself and his 
Bucceaaora. Elizabeth kept this mansion in ber own 
hands during the whole of her reign. 

■ From Dartford she proceeded to Cobham Hall. 
This venerable mansion is at present the noble seat of 
the Earl of Darnley ; and though the centre baa been 

* BohuD's Character of Qoeen GlizabEth. 
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rebuilt in a more modern Myle, the wings remain un- 
touched, and in one of them the apartment occupied bj 
the queen on this visit is still pointed out to the stran- 
ger. She was here sumptuously entertained by Wil- 
liam Lord Cobbam, a nobleman who enjoyed a consid- 
erable share of her favor, and who, afler acquitting 
bimaelf to her satiBfactioD in an embassy to the Low 
Countries, was rewarded with the garter and the place 
of a privy counsellor. He was however a person of no 
conspicuous ability, and bis wealth and his loyalty 
appear to hare been his principal titles of merit. 

' Eltbam, her next stage ; an ancient palace frequent- 
ly commemorated in (he history of our early kings as 
the scene of rude magnificence and boundless hospital- 
ity. In 1270, Henry Third kept a grand Christmas at 
Eltham palace, so it was then called. A son of Ed- 
ward Second was named John of Eltbam, from its be- 
ing the place of his birth. Edward Third twice held 
his parliament in its capacious hall. It was repaired 
at great cost by Edward Fourth, who made it a fre- 
quent place of residence ; but Henry Eighth began to 
neglect it for Greenwich, and Elizabeth was the last 
sovereign by whom it was visited. Its ball, one hun- 
dred feet in length, with a beautifully carved roof re- 
sembling that of Westminster hall, and windows 
adorned with all the elegance of gothic tracery, is still 
in being and admirably serves the purposes of a bain 
and granary. 

' Elizabeth soon quitted this seat of antique grandeur 
to contemplate the gay magnificence of Nonsuch, re- 
garded as the triumph of her father's taste, and the 
master-piece of all the decorative arts. This stalely 
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edifice, of which not a vestige now remains, was sita- 
ated near Ewel in Surry, and commanded from its 
lofty turrets extensive views of the aurroondins coun- 
try. 

' Henry was prerented by death from beholding the 
completion of this gaudy elructnre, and queen Mary 
had it in contemplation to pull it down to sare farther 
charges ; but the Earl of Arundel, for the love and 
honor he bore to his old master, purchased the place 
■□d finished it according to the original design. It 
was lo (his splendid nobleman that the visit of the 
qneen was paid. He received her with the utmost 
magnificence. On Saturday night a banquet, a maslc, 
and a concert were the entertainmenls. The next day 
she witnessed a course from a standing made for bei 
in the park, and the children of Paul's performed a 
play ; afler which a costly banquet was served up on 
gilt dishes. On her majesty's departure her noble 
host further presented her with a cupboard of plate. 
The Earl of Arundel was wealthy and munificent, and 
one of the finest courtiers of his day ; but it must not 
be imagined that even by him such extraordinary cost 
and pains would have been lavished upon his illustri- 
ous guest' as a pure and simple homage of that senti- 
mental loyalty which feels its utmost efibrts repaid by 
their acceptance. He looked in fact to a high and 
splendid recompense, one which as yet he dared not 
name, but which the sagacity of his royal mistress, as 
he flattered himself, would not be reluctant to divine. 

' Few could yet be persuaded that the avowed deter- 
mination of the queen in favor of the single slate would 
prove unalterable ; most, therefore, who observed hei 
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STsrseness to ■ foreign cosnection, belieTed that iha 
was 8«cretiy meditating to hoaot with her hand wmo 
■nlgect of her ovn, who could Dovei have a separate in- 
teiest from that of his conutiy, aod whose gratitude for 
the splendid distinetieo, would secure to her his last- 
ing attachment. This idea long served to animate the 
assiduities of her noUes and courtiers, and two or 
three, hesides Dudley, were bold enough to publish 
their preteasioDS. Secret hopes and wishes were 
cherished in the bosoms of others, and it thus became 
a fashion to accost her in language, where the pas- 
sionate homage of the lover was mingled witb adu- 
lation.' 

Tilts and tournaments were still the favorite amuw* 
ment of all the courts of Europe, and it was in these 
q)]endid exhibitions that the rival courtiers of Eiiai- 
beth found the happiest occasions of displaying their 
magnificence, giving proof of their courage and agility; 
and at the same time insinuating, by a variety of in* 
genious devices, their hopes and ibeir fears, and pro- 
found devotedness to her service. In the purer agea 
of chivalry no other cognizance on shields were adopt* 
ed, either in war or in those games which were its image, 
dian (he armorial bearir^ which each warrioi bad de- 
rived from his ancestors, or solemnly received at dw 
hands of the herald, before he entered on his first cam- 
paign. But as the spirit of the original institution 
declined and the French iashion of gallantry began la 
be engrafted upon it, an innovation had taken pla«e. 
The adoption of impresses first prevailed in the ex- 
pedition of Charles Eighth against Naples, 1494, and 
It was about the bsgipoing of the reign of Henry 
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Eighth that the English wits first thought of imitating 
the French and Italiana in the invention of these de- 
vices. An impress it seems was an emblematical de- 
vice, assumed at the will of the bearer and illustrated 
by a suitable motto. Of this nature therefore was the 
representation of an English archer with the words- 
' He prevails to whom I adhere,' used by Henry- 
Eighth at his meeting with Charles and Francis. 

Elizabeth delighted in these whimsical inventions. 
Her favorite motlos were ' I see and am silent,' and 
' Always the same.' Thus patronised, the use of im- 
presses became general. Scarcely a public character 
of that age, whether statesman, courtier, scholar, or 
soldier, was tinprovided with some distinction of this 
nature ; and at tournaments in particular, the combat- 
ants all vied with each other in the invention of occa- 
sional devices, sometimes quaintly, sometimes elegant- 
ly, expressive of their situation or sentiments, and for 
the most part conveying some allusion at once gallant 
and loyal. The quean was occasionally designated by 
that of Astrsa, whence the following devices : — a man 
hovering in the air, ' I am born to Astrssa ; ' the zodi' 
ac with Virgo rising, ' The maid returns ; ' and a 
zodiac with no characters but those of Leo and Virgo^ 
' With these to friend.' These few are here cited to- 
show the general character of these impresses. 

' It would have increased our interest in these very 
significBnt impresses, had we been informed who were 
the respective bearers. The Earl of Arundel might 
have adopted one of these devices. We have already 
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seen with what magnificence of homage thia noblemaa 
had endeavored to bespeak the favorable Eeniimeata of 
his youlbful sovereign, and if illustrious ancestry, vast 
possessions, established conseqttence in the state, and 
long experience m public afiairs might have sufficed 
to recommend a subject to her choice, none could 
have advanced fairef pretensions than the representa- 
tive of tbe ancient bouse of Fitzalan.' 

On the lirsi of May and the two following days, sol- 
emn jousts were held before the queen at Westminster, 
in which the challengers were tbe Earl of Oxford, 
Charles Howard, Sir Henry Lee, and Sir Christopher 
Hatton, — all four deserving of biographical notice. 

Sir Henry E^e was one of the finest courtiers, and 
certainly the most complete knight-errant of his time. 
He was now in tbe fortieth year of his age, had travel- 
led, and had seen some military service ; bnt tbe tilt' 
yard was ever the scene of his most conspicuous 
ploits, and those in which he placed his highest glory. 
He had declared himself tbe queen's own knight and 
champion, and' having inscribed on his shield the cc 
siellation of Ariadne's crown, culminant in her majt 
ty's nativity, bound himself by a solemn vow to appeal 
armed in the tilt-yard on every anniversary of hei 
happy accession till disabled by nge. This row gave 
origin to the annual exercises of the Knights Tilters, 
ft society consisting of twenty-five of the most gallant 
and favored of the courtiers of Elizabeth. Sir Henry 
Lee appears to have devoted his life to these chival- 
rous pageantries, rather from a quixotical imagination 
than with any serious views of ambition or interest. 
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He was a gentleman of ancient family and plentiful 
fortune. He resigned the cbaropionship at the ap- 
proach of old age with a solemn ceremony. 

At an afler period, the customary festivitiea on the 
anniveraary of her majesty's accession, were attended 
with one of those romantic ceremonies which mark so 
well the taste of the age and of Elizabeth, This was 
no other than the formal resignation by that veteran of 
the tilt-yard, Sir Henry Lee, of the office of queen's 
champion, so long his glory and delight. The gallant 
£arl of Cumberland was bis destined successor, and 
the momentous transfer was accomplished aller the 
following fashion. Having first performed their re- 
spective parts in the chivalrous exercises of the band of 
Knights Tillers, Sir Henry and the £arl presented 
themselves to her majesty at the fool of the gallery , 
where she was seated, surrounded by her ladies and 
nobles, to view the games. They advanced to slow 
rausic, and a concealed performer accompanied the 
straia, with a very appropriate song, of which the last 
verse only is here inserted : — 

' And when I sB.d\j sit in hamely cell, 
I'll leach my swains ilus carol for a song; 
Sle^l be tbe tieaits that think my sovereign well, 
Curs'd be ihe souls that ihink to io her wrong ; 
Goddess, louchsafe this aged man his right. 
To be yoni beadsman now, Ihat vos your knight.' 

During this performance, there arose oul of the earth 
a pavilion of white taffeta, supported on pillars resem- 
bling porphyry, and formed to imitate the temple of 
the vestal virgins. A superb altar was placed within 
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it, on which were laid some rich gi&a for her majesty. 
Before the ^te stood a crowaed pillar embraced by an 
eglantine, to which a votive tablet was attached, in- 
scribed ' to Elizabeth.' The gifts and the tablet being 
with great reverence delivered to the qaeen, and the 
aged knight in ihe meantime disarmed, he offered up 
his armor at the foot of the pillar ; then kneeling, pre- 
sented the Earl of Cumberland to her majesty, praying 
her to be pleased to accept of him for her knight, and 
to continue these annual exercises. The proposal be- 
ing graciously accepted. Sir Henry armed the Earl 
and mounted him on his horse ; this done he clothed 
himself in a long velvet gown, and covered his head, 
in lieu of a helmet, with a buttoned cap of the ' country 
fashion.' This renowned champion had sustained 
with dignity the honor he so ardently sought, for a pe- 
riod of about forty years, and had been rewarded by 
his royal mistress by the lieutenancy of Woodstock 
manor, — the office of keeper of the armory, — and es- 
pecially by the appropriate meed of admission into the 
most noble order of the garter. 

' Sir Charles Howard, eldest son of Lord Howard of 
EfGngham, was, at this period of his life, chiefly re- 
markable for the uncommon beauty of his person, a 
species of merit never overlooked by her majesty, — for 
grace and agility in his exercises, — and for the man- 
ners of an accomplished courtier. He was, however, 
brave, courteous, liberal, and diligent in affairs, and 
the favor of the queen admitted him, in 1385, to suc- 
ceed his father in the office of lord -high- admiral. His 
intrepid bearing, in the year 1588, encouraged his sai- 
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lors to meet the terrible armada with stout hearts and 
cheerrul countenances, and the glory of its defeat was 
•a much bis own as the parlicipation of winds and 
waves would allow. In consideration of this distin- 
guished piece of service, he was created Earl of Not- 
tingham, and, by the partiality of the queen, towards the 
end of her reign beciime one of the most considerable 
persons of her court.' 

Essex, in the early days of his favor, assumed the 
right of treating aa interlopers such as advanced too 
rapidly in the good graces of his soverei^ ; an inci- 
dent, which probably occurred about this time, is thus 
related by Naunton. ' My Lord Montjoy being newly 
come to court, then Sir Charles Blount, bad the good 
fortune to ran one day very well a tilt, and the queen 
therewith was so well pleased, that she gave him a 
token of hei favor, a queen at chess of gold richly 
eaamelied, which bis servants had fastened on his 
arm with a crimson ribbon ; which my Lord of Essex 
espying, as he passed through the privy chamber with 
his cioalf cast under his arm, the better to commend it 
to view, inquired what it was and for what cause there 
fixed. Sir Gelk Greville told him it was the queen's 
favor : whereat my Lord of Essex, in a kind of emula- 
tion, as though be would have limited her favor, said, 
' Now I perceive every fool must have a favor." Thia 
bitter public affront came to Sir Charles Blount's ear, 
who sent him a challenge which was accepted by my 
Lord, and they went near to Marybone park, where 
my Lord was hurt in the thigh and disarmed. The 
7* 
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queen being told of the affair compelled the rivals to 
be reconciled.' 

On another occasion, when the queen in token of 
liei approbation had presented her ^love to one of bei 
champions when he presented himself before the royal 
arbitress, was ao elated with her favor, that he caused 
the glove to be set in diamonds and alBxed to his bel- 
.met. 

The splendid pageantries encouraged by Elizabeth, 
Tifhich were unquestionably much to her taste, possessed 
jnanifold advantages. They fostered in the minds of 
her people that patriotism and loyalty which enabled 
the queen to conquer and defy her most powerful ene- 
mies, and to undermine all the plots and vile contrir- 
ances so incessantly employed for her destruction. 
Under the influence of this lofty spirit her people be- 
«ftrae invincible. 

No sovereign ever deserved more admiration and 
fegard from iheir subjects than did Elizabeth, and 
none ever received more true respect and attention. 
Her people well knew that she alone preserved them, 
not only from the tyranny and bloody persecutions to 
whicb the revolted Provinces had been so many years 
subjected, but from the disastrous conflicts which per* 
vaded continental Europe. The protestanls relied 
solely on her for protection, and by ber wisdom and 
virtue England bad arisen to a state of unparalleled 
prosperity. Had the powerful partisans of the queeb 
of ScoU prevailed, all thai bad been so gloriously 
achieved during the government of Elizabeth would 
in all probability have been irretrievably lost. Eng- 
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land, Scotland, and the United Provinces would have 
all been enslaved, and multitudes would have perished 
miserably under the intolerant persecutions of the fa- 
natical Philip, to whom Mary had ceded her right, not 
only to the Scottish throne but to the throne of Eng- 
land, provided the youn^ king her son should refuse 
to embrace the catholic faith. The Duke of Alva, 
governor of the Low Countries under Philip, ' boasted 
that during the term of five years he had delivered 
over to the executioner over eighteen thousand of 
these rebellious heretics.' If to these be added the 
multitude of brave men who fell in bailie, gloriously 
contending for their civil and religious rights, we" can- 
not wonder, with this spectacle before their eyes, at the 
determination of the English to escape from the mani- 
fold calamities which threatened to overwhelm them. 

It is however deeply lo be regretted that the safely 
and welfare of England should have been so much in- 
volved in the fale of the queen of Scots, and ihat any 
transaction should have tarnished a character so bright 
and examplary as that of Elizabeth's. Had she re- 
frained from all interference with Scotland, at ihe lime 
when Mary by her criminal deeds had aroused the in- 
dignaiioD of her people, she would unquestionably 
have suffered the penalty to which those crimes had 
subjected her. In ibis instance however the sympathy 
of Elizabeth overcame her usual penetration and fore- 
sight. But when Mary, encouraged by the kind inter- 
ference of her kinswoman, sought refuge in her do- 
tnintons, had Elizabeth wiib her wonted magnanimity 
and self-respect suffered her to seek elsewhere an asy- 
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lum, her glory and her greatness woald have suffered 
no diminution. In truih it may be doubted whether 
Mary would ha^e had it in her power to ha»e been a 
greater scourge to Elizabeth, had her liberty been 
granted, than she exerted during her confinement. 

Elizabeth has been much censured for her severity 
towards Stubbs; but his invectives, against what he 
termed ' The discovery of the gaping gulf wherein 
England is.likely to be swallowed by another French 
nianiage,' was deemed a seditious appeal to the pas- 
sions «nd prejudices of the nation, which the queen 
felt bound to suppress. Her treatment of Sir Philip 
Sidney evinces her superiority to the vanity and self- 
conceit of which she has so often been accused. ' Such 
had ever been the devoted loyally of Sir Philip, that 
the queen imputed his interference in this projected 
marriage, to his sincere desire of saving her from the 
evils he foreboded, and was thought to be deeply mov- 
ed by his arguments, albeit some of them were of a 
character which might be deemed offensive to the 
vanity and self-complacence of any female, more espe- 
cially when the lover is approved, as may in this in- 
stance be supposed from the encouragement given by 
Elizabeth to the urgent suit of the Duke of Anjou ; for 
we are not disposed to ascribe her conduct to political 
management alone, or to what has been termed crook- 
ed policy ; but it should be had in remembrance, that 
at an early period it was necessary to preserve a show 
of amity with those powers she could not openly oppose. 

But, whatsoever may have been said to disparage 
the character of the English queen, it is an established 
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fact, that notwithatanding the numberless difficalties 
she had to encounter, England had arisen to a state of 
UDequalled prosperity daring her reign, — great among 
the nations of the earth. If she exacted obedience, it 
was for the general good ; and the folly and perversity 
of seeking for hidden springs of action must be per- 
ceived by all who attend to the extraordinary success 
which crowned all her political moTements. Them 
ail had a straight- forward direction to promote the 
prosperity of her people and to protect the protestant 
religion ; and ahhough by a wise policy she did not 
openly declare her intentions, and was at limes com- 
pelfed to temporize, these objects were kept steadily in 
Tiew without any deviation. She generously assisted 
the protestants in the Low Countries with large sums 
of money before she openly declared in their favoFi 
and had supported the king of Navarre by her negotia- 
tions in Germany, and also by large sums of money 
which she remitted him, albeit she was very unwilling 
to burden her people ; whilst her parsimony, as it has 
been invidiously styled, bad it been so in reality, would 
have prevented her generous interference ; yet herein 
we find only that attention to economy and care that no 
part of the revenue should be embezzled or misapplied, 
which enabled Elizabeth to accomplish so many great 
objects. Had the world been blessed with sovereigns 
like queen Elizabeth, its fate would have been changed, 
and those improvements, whose advance is so Uirdy, 
might ere this have been realized. 

We have previously noticed that our intention at 
Urst was merely to remark that, in our opinion, Mr 
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Prescott had not done justice to the character of the 
English queen, hy making no allowance for tbe pecu- 
liar circumstances under which she was placed. Yet 
it afterward occnrred to our minda, that, by exhibiting 
some of the principal events of this celebrated reign, 
a more correct judgment could be formed of the degree 
of comparisoo, which could be substituted between 
Elizabeth of England and Isabella of Spain. With a 
view to a belter understanding of the estimation in 
which the former was held by her subjects, we have 
briefly narrated the enthusiastic attentions paid by 
them to their royal mistress, during her progresses 
through her kingdom, and the splendid pageantries 
exhibited for her entertainment. 

This attempt to do justice to the wonderful talents of 
Elizabeth is, we are aware, somewhat desultory, yet it 
is hoped that its conciseness will recommend it to 
some, who might, from a general view, adopt the erro- 
neous opinions too commonly embraced. We are 
aware of the prejudice which exists in the minds 
of common thinkers against queen Elizabeth ; the 
male part overlooking her great endowments as a sov- 
ereign, because she appeared to diem to want those 
feminine qualities which would have made her an 
agreeable companion ; and the females, as well as the 
other sex, are annoyed by her intellectual superiority, 
and they fear to advocate that strength of mind which 
is deemed to be the peculiar attribute of men; yet, 
laying aside all these petty objections, should we not 
generously pass over all that indicates the imperfec- 
tions which are attached to natures merely human, in 
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admiration of her great abilities as a sovereign ? Eng- 
land assuredly could never boast of one so truly wise, 
the great Alfred always excepted; nor can any other 
country lay claim to a sovereign ao devoted to the wel- 
fare of their subjects. We also, of America, bave a 
right to boast of queen Elieabeth as one of the great 
examples of human greatness, for we were then all of 
England. 



We have asserted that neither at any fonner period, 
nor at the present, have the rights of women been any 
where so little respected by the laws or usages, as in 
this boasted land of freedom. In proof of this position, 
one may find in " The First Settlers of New-England" 
a narration of the arbitrary and humiliating restraints 
to which women are subjected by our code of laws, 
and the inference relative to the ills which devolve on 
society at large, from this unwise and partial diatribu' 
tion of justice. 

A slight retrospect has also been taken of the cas- 
toms and manners of the ancient Jews, and some oth- 
ers, in connection with this subject. It may be well 
to extend our views to a more remote period, as the 
influence of women can be traced from the beginning 
of time. It may be here remarked, that as Adam as- 
sumed no authority over Eve, and was as easily over- 
come by temptation, we may assume that the same 
elements entered into their composition. Nay, the 
serpent found it necessary to use some argnmenta to in- 
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duce our firit mother to transgress the dirine com' 
maud 1* but the man could find no other excuse than the 
simple affirmation :— ' The woman whom thou garest 
to be with me> she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.' 

Sarah, the wife of the patriarch Abraham, command- 
ed her husbund to cast out the bondwoman and her 
son, ' for the son of this bondwoman shall not be heir 
with my son, even with Isaac ;' and albeit the thing 
was very grievous in the sight of Abraham, he barken- 
ed to the voice of Sarah. Indeed, through the whole 
transaction, Abraham appeara to have been very pas- 
sive and suhmissive to his wife in all things ; Sarah 
was however a very important peraonage, as we find 
the blessings promised to Abraham all had reference 
to the seed of Sarah, — as in Isaac alnne were all the 
nations of the earth to be blessed. 

Rebecca appears not to have acquired much influ- 
ence over her husband, and of course was induced to 
practise a bold stratagem lo obtain the blessing for 
Jacob, which Isaac had determined to bestow on Esau, 
and thus sacrificed her own and her son's honor and 
integrity, in the hope of obtaining a temporal good, 
and thus sowing perpetual discord between her sons. 
ArtiSce is the usual resort of the injured, who have no 
oUier way of obtaining redress. Had Isaac and Re- 
becca been possessed of any true wisdom, they would 
have united in making their children happy by a man- 
ifestation of their parental love. By the indulgence of 
a weak or vicious partiality and the perpetual desire 
of power, how much strife and division has been en- 
• Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
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gendered from the beginning of lime. Had Jacotr 
gained wisdom by his early sufferings, he would notr 
by iailing into a like error, have brought his greyhaim 
with sorrow to the grave. ,, 

We may notice in passing, Miriam the prophetess^ 
whose talents and accomplishments gave her much in- 
fiuence among her people. Deborah the prophetess^ 
who judged Israel, and triumphanily and gloriously de- 
livered her people, who had for twenty years been opr 
pressed by the Canaanttcs. Deborah's song of tri- 
umph is full of confidence and enthusiasm. Abigail 
must have possessed much authority and judgment iq 
granting David a supply so abundant, after Nabal ha^ 
churlishly refused his courteous request, and by so dof 
ing saved her house from the destruction impending.. 
Huldah, who dwelt at Jerusalem in the College, repli- 
ed, with the conscious dignity of inspiration, to a 
humble message from the king of Israel, — ' Thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel, tell ye the man that sent yoo^ 
to me,' &c. 

Passing over many other instances of a like characr 
ler in the Old Testament, and turning to the New, w« 
find the blessed Jesus, who in all things gave a pure- 
and beautiful example, treating women with affection- 
ate respect, and thus gaining many friends and prose- 
lytes. Paul had many female friends and convert^ 
and frequent notice is taken of devout and honorable 
women who possessed no inconsiderable authority. It 
appears that it was common for women to preach or 
prophecy in the time c^ the apostles, as Paul exhorts 
them not to prophecy with tbeii heads uncovered^ 
8 
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Women at tbia period also held offices in the churcbe^ 
klbeit deaconesB is in our Teatamenl translsted deacon, 
doubtless from the futile desire of making it appear 
that women of the present day owe much to the im- 
proved coorteay of the other sex. 

Mention is made of females at the Nicean conncilr 
who sat as judges on the great question concerning the 
Trinity. When Panl was cited to appear before Felix 
Uie Boman governor, his wife Druailla was with him ;. 
And when Paul was again summoned before Festusr 
king Agrippa with Berenice sat with ihem on ihe judg- 
ment seat, attended with much pomp; and, after hear- 
(ng PauPs defenire, they wilh the principal men went 
Uide la consub 9it bia case. 

Before quitting the Old Testament, we should have 
mentioned that three books in ibal portion of scripture 
Itear the names of females, whose virtues, heroism, and 
kelf-devotion are ibere recorded. These with many 
t>thers previously cited, fully trtiest that they were not 
subjected to tb« arbitrary will of any of thetr fellow 
mortals,— but were conscious only of responsibility to 
the most High. 

Troy was doubtless in the zenith of her power 
■bout the time that the Jews were numbered among 
the nations. The religious rites and customs common 
to both Greeks and Trojans, as sung by Homer, point 
to the same sge. Tbeir sacrifices had a common ob- 
ject and sliongresemblaDce. The Iamb must he with- 
out blemish and the heifer most not have home the 
yoke. The cities of Tyre and Sidon must also have 
flourished in the days of the immortal bard, and were 
lencwned for their skill in the arts. Paris touched at 
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7yre on his reluro to Troy with his Grecian spouse, 
and also brought thither fair Sidonian maids, accom- 
plished ID all works of embroidery. Egypt too at that 
|)eriod roust bare been renowned both for wealth and 
hospitality, judging from the reception given to Henel- 
aus and bis accoroplisbed queen when they wsited that 
courL Akandre, consort of king Polybue, who ruled 
the wealthy tribes of Fharian Thebes, gaTO to the 
Spartan queen a golden distaff and a rich vase with 
living sculptures wrought, as a pledge of her royal 
grace. Alcandre was consort of the high command of 
Folybos, who preseatel his giuests with munificent 
^tts, after having received (be royel pair with the 
greatest kindness. Helen had also learned irom the 
imperial wife of Thone, who fiwayed the sc^tre near 
prolific Nile, to mix a mirth-inspiring bowl, tempered 
with drugs of sovereign use, to assuage all care and 
sorrow, and charm and exalt the mind. 

I have given these brief citations to verify the re- 
mark previously made, that Homer copied from nature, 
and was guided hy truth, and that, whatever license 
be may have taken in adopting on particular occasions 
the figurative style then in use, fais veracity cannot be 
doubted in portraying characters that admned the age 
^or which he wrote, and nairaling events recorded in 
history.* 

The Egyptian history from the earliest times, it 
lias now been discovered, is as well or better nnder- 
«tood by the paintings and engravings found of thai 
enlightened and powerful people, as is the history oS 
modern Europe ; and the stupendous works, still exist 

> Jtfaaiiers and Cnsioms of the Ancieoi Egfpiiam. 
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iog, atlest the Ruth of all that has be«n heretofore le- 
Uted. Here then we have a decided proof of the 
veracity of Homer. The confidence had in Greece of 
the correctness of Homer's geographical knowledge 
was so entire, that we are assured, when any contest 
arose in reference to the boundaries of particular states, 
they were decided by the authority of their rerered 
bard. These facts are important as confuting the ac- 
cusations of those who would have it believed that the 
characters and events recorded in the Homeric writ- 
ings are the mere creations of fancy. The characters 
portrayed in the royal family of Priam are not excelled 
by any of later times. The queen mother was kind, 
intelligent, and full of afiectionate solicitude. Cassan- 
dra was renowned for prophetic gifts and for purity. 
Another excelled in beauty, and a third, Polyiena, has 
been immortalized for her heroism and piety. 

The character of Andromache, as exhibited in the 
parting scene between her and Hector, is touching and 
beautiful in a bigh degree ; indeed nothing of the kind 
ever exhibited can compare witU ibis, in our apprehen- 
Bion. Even the guilty Helen awakens our sympathy, 
by her sorrow and remorse for the ills she has brought 
on all she most loves and venerates. Her lamentation 
over the dead body of Hector is truly pathetic and in- 
dicative of superior intellect. All Greece would not 
have risen in arms to avenge the cause of an ordinary 
woman. 

If we turn to the dramatic writers of Greece, we 
find many exalted and beautiful female characters, al- 
beit in many instances little justice has been dona 
them by modern transl«tor8. We should however 
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bure previously noticed some others of ibe celebrated 
females betonging to the Homeric period. It has been 
asserted by Plutarch and some others, that a more 
beatttiful picture of conjugal aflection could not be 
given than that of Penelope, to enhance the beauty of 
which, may be added bei maternal solicitude and trua 
dignity of mind. Arete, the spoiise of Alcinotra Icing 
of Phoacia and partner of the ^rone, and the princess 
Nausicaffi their daughter, would not lose by a.compari< 
son with ihe most gifted females of any age, for genn- 
ine benevolence and urbanity of manners, as may be 
seen in the annexed review. 

Whatever may have been said of the little reaped 
paid to the Athenian women, and the restraints to 
which they were subjected, may in part have resulted 
from the refinements introduced at a late period, when 
an affectation of delicacy prevented females from a]^ 
pearing in public without a train of attendants. It is 
certain from the examples cited that no sii:h restraints^ 
or want of confidence were felt in the early state of 
Athens. 

The Spartan women appear to have been on an 
equi^ty with the other sex, they, in common with the 
men, were extremely anxious to inculcate a spirit of 
heroic fortitude to their children. They accompanied 
the men some way when they went forth to battle, and 
exhorted their sons to return with their shields or on 
their shields. When the people relumed victorious, 
they were met by the women with songs of triumph, 
and they rejoiced over the dead who had gloriously 
maintained the cDmbaL- The women of Israel like- 
8* 
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wise went forth nith songs and dances to h&il the com- 
batants who relumed Tictorious ; and we read of ihs 
mortal ofience taken by Saul, because in their songs 
and responses David received higher praise than faim- 
teir. This ancient custom prevailed likewise among 
onr Aborigines. The beaotiful example of filial and 
conjugal aBeclion, given by the noble danghter of Le- 
enidas and wife of Cleombrotus, commands our high- 
est admiration. 

In Greece and other ancient nations, women presid- 
ed as priestesses in their temples, and delivered orac- 
ular responses, and in all their processions in honor 
of their deities, young girls carried baskets of frait and 
flowers as acceptable ofierings. The Eleusioean mys- 
teries, or the mysteries of Ceres, the most sacred of all 
the religious ceremonies of Greece, were celebrated by 
female priests, or hierophants, whose office was to in- 
troduce the uninitiated and explain the exhibitions in- 
culcating a belief in a future life, and in rewards and 
punishments. There were also priests who were 
obliged to devote themselves wholly to the service of 
leligion. 

Mention is frequently made in Grecian history of 
females who excelled in poetry, eloquence, and the 
Sciences; for instance, Corinna who taught Pindar 
the art of composing verses with elegance and simplici- 
ty, and five times gained the prize when he was com- 
petitor. This, with many other instances of a lika 
character, aSbrds abundant tesliniony of the reject 
bad for women in Greece; that they occupied some td 
the most honorable Blations ; and were accKStomed to 
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contend for priies, »aA receive ihe hoDorary award of 
the public. 

In Rome women were ever leepected, and as wives 
and mothers exerted great influence. We shall not 
refer to the many inalances recorded in proof of this; 
let it suSiiie to say, that the beroea and patriots of 
Bome must have been nurtured by mothers, whose 
free and enlightened minds were tinctured deeply with 
the noble sentiinenlii they so firmly impressed on their 
children. The honor conferred on (he Vestals was 
g;reater than was enjoyed by any class or order of men. 
So great was the deference paid them by the magis- 
trates, as well as by the people, that even the consuls 
made way for them and bowed their faces when they 
passed before them. They had the most honorable 
seat at the public games and festivals, and a liclor with 
the fasces always preceded them when they walked or 
rode in public. They had moreover the power of 
{ardoning criminals when led to execution, should 
they meet them accidentally. 

Contrasting the former condition of women with tb« 
present, it h somewhat humiliating to find thai, in ihia 
age of boatted improvement., women have no part either 
in the honors or emoluments of the chorch, and are 
not even permitted to be present when any thing, how- 
ever trivial, is proposed in reference to religion, with 
(he exception of the very respectable sect of Friends. 

An acquaintance with the modern history of Rome, 
must convince all who impartially attend to the facta 
recorded, that in all their contests for dominion, woman 
bad much influence ; and that this influence was in 
most instances exerted to moderate the sanguinary 
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conflicts of the men, and to promote concord by wise 
and benevolent institutions. Nevertheless there were 
some exceptions ; and much cruelty and bitterness re- 
sulted from the machinations of unprincipled females, 
all which evinces their power. It would be useless to 
detail any particulars, as that portion of history is fa- 
miliarly known. 

Zenobia belongs to this age, who, after the deatli of 
her hosband Odenatua, reigned in the East as regent 
of her infant children, who were honored with the title 
of Cssars. She assumed the name of Augusta, and 
appeared in imperial robes and ordered herself to be 
styled the queen of the East. Aurelian was no sooner 
invested with the imperial purple, than he marched 
into the East determined to punish the pride of Zeno- 
bia, whom be feared as a rival. He well knew her 
valor, and he was not ignorant, that in her wars against 
the Persians she had distinguished herself no less than 
Odenatua. She was mistress of the East; Egypt ac- 
knowledged her power ; and all the provinces of Asia 
Minor were subjected to her command. When Anre- 
lian approached the plains of Syria, the Palmyrean 
queen appeared at the head of seven hundred thoosand 
men. She bore the labors of the Geld like the meanest 
of her soldiers, and walked on foot fearless of danger. 
Two battles were fought, — the courage of the queen 
gained the superiority ; but an imprudent evolution of 
the Palmyrean cavalry ruined her cause, and this far- 
bmed city fell under the dominion of the conquorers of 
the world. 

Zenobia has been admired, not only for her military 
abUitiea, but also for her literary talents. She was ao- 
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ed as a warrior, as many of the oeighboring nations 
were subdued by her valor. Il ia supposed that she 
lived one thousand nine hundred and eiity-five yean 
before the christian era. 

Sappho was born in the isle of I^esbos, about six 
hundred years before Christ She was celebrated for 
her beauty and her poetical taknts. She composed 
nine books in lyric verse, besides epigrams, elegies, &c. 
Of all these compositions nothing now remains but two 
fragments, whose uncommeo sweetness and elegance 
■how how jndicioDsly the praises of the ancients hare 
been beatoi^ed upon a poetesa, who, for the sublimity of 
her genius, was called the tenth muse. Her composi- 
doas were ail extant in the age of Horace. The I>sbi- 
ans were so sensible of the merit of Sappho, that, after 
her death, they paid her divine honors, — and raised to 
her temples and altars, and stamped their money with 
her image. 

tt appears there were two Sapphos, both of Lesbos ; 
•nd. although tbey hove been confounded by Ovid, no 
doubt can be had but that the odious qualities, which 
have been ignorantly or maliciously ascribed to the 
great poetess, belonged to the last ; indeed, she whosa 
passien for the youth Phaon caused her to cast herself 
into the sea, is decidedly the latter Sappho, and this 
action is wholly inconsistent with the fame and honors 
acquired by the other. Alceus, like Sappho, a lyrie 
poet and a native of the same island, loved her, but his 
passion was not returned. Sapphic verse, remarhaUft 
for its sweetness, has been called after her name. 

Pope was doubtless well acquainted with all these 
circumstances, when he wrote his pretended epistle of 
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temptible u a love-iick girl, sod aa casting benelf oa 
the funeral pile erected by herself, with ceremonious 
attention, because she had been deserted by an unprin- 
cipled adventurer.* This trick of robbing women of 
their just claims has come down erea to this enlight- 
m«i period. 

An able English wrilei has noticed in terms of bij^ 
commendation the first volume of Dr Bowditch's La 
Flace ; and the Mechanism of the Heavens, by the 
highly gifled female Mrs Sommerville, who, in that 
extraordinary work, has communicated the results of 
La Place's discoveries to the English nation in their 
own language, and has thus repaid the obligation 
which a century before bad been conferred on British 
Bcience by a celebrated matheraatician of France,t 
who, by her translation of the Principia and her com- 
meniary upon it, first made known to the French na- 
tion in their native language the gieat diBcoveries of 
Newton. The same writer further remarks, that at 
the period of these publications, there was a very mea- 
gre supply of works in our language illustrative of the 
Celestial Mechanism. 

The spotless character of Mrs Sommerville excludes 
all invidious remarks and aflbrds no ground for censure ; 
but Madame de Chatelet has merited rebuke and pun- 
ishment, for living as the companion of Voltaire unsanc- 
tioned by the ties of wedlock. This conduct assuredly 
subjectH her to reproach ; but we apprehend that the lady 

* Hod Vir^ been guided bf the great principle of tratb, 
and evinced more respect and tenderneea Tor woman, he 
vonld have approached more nearly his gttaX model 

t Madame de Chatelet. 
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known, were aided by bta ■itter, who, bjr her nieM^ 
gable zeal and induatry, perfected aome diacovertea 
which bad elnded hia aeaich. Yet the name of tbia 
gifted female ia altogedkevr it appears, bIcDded with 
IJHit of her m(M« favored brother. No memorial wilt 
tell it to ftitore a^ea. 

We have noticed only s few premiiieiit literary fa* 
males of the present day for the purpose oi elHcidatiog 
oar subject, albeil there are many highly gifted, of both 
sexes, whom we delight to honor,-^wbo are loo pure 
to prostitute their pens in ealogizing or paying court 
to profligate, unprincipled taeo, howerer esalled he 
their rank and condition. These haTe net bowed the* 
knee to the Baal of power, or prejudice, neither haTe 
Aey feared to vindicate the injured. 

It has furnished arguments in favor of the inferiori- 
ty of females, that, in some countries, men are allowed 
many wives ; yet to the same humiliating conditioD 
are men reduced where this odious custom prevails, — 
and they iti turn muBI be content to become one, among 
many hmfasnds, to one wife ; bence they are obliged 
to practise as many arts, or tricka, to gain favor, as d» 
the ladies of a haram. Michselis, in his Introduction 
to the New TestaiDenl, says — that among the ancient 
Jews, where polygamy prevailed, it was not nncom- 
mon for a number of brothers to have one wife ; and 
w< ascertain from some translations of Sir William 
Jones, that this custom prevailed at an early period in 
India. Lady Mont^fue remarks, that, in Tm^ey, 
wives «re obtained with so much difficulty by the com- 
mon people^ ifaat not even a pedlar would venture to 
deny his wife any gitttification she demanded, without 
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&e risk of losing ber, as she would immediately find 
another mare submissive busband. Hence we find, 
that a wife enj«yed ibe same privilege ofdivorce aa a 
tiBsbaad. Moreover the Mahometan laws annex some 
conditions on the husband, who divorce:) bis wife, not 
easily complied with, unless among those of rank. 

We read, both in sacred and profane history, «f 
women who had left their husbands, and married 
others. The pbilantbroitic Rammohuo Roy, in answer 
to some questiMM submitted (o him by the writer, in ref- 
ference to ifae plurality of wives permitted to ibe Brali- 
mins ia India, states — that althoagb ibe higher classes 
enjoy the privilege of polygamy by virtue of the laws, , 
— the lower classes in consequence remain, nine oat 
«f ten, bachelors till death, not having su&ient pecu- 
niary means to induce any to give them their daugh- 
ters in marriage. 

The uaUemi^ied cfaaracters of the two authors last 
cited afibrd the most ample testimony of the truth of 
their statemeats ; the lives of both were spent in the 
great cauee of humanity. The veracity of Lady Mon- 
tague has been questioned ; l»t later liavellers in 
Turkey have confirm^ her representations. 

When the Islands of die Pacific were first discover- 
ed, the natives had made some advance in society ; 
their chiefs bad acquired wealth, and of course power, 
and had assumed the liberty of taking more than one 
wife ; but, as a counterpoise, die females ^f rank had 
the privilege of taking more than one busbeud. 

In the state of primitive simplicity which prevailed, 
on the first discovery of this country, among the Abo- 
rigines, every man had one wife, in conlWlity with 
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the law of nature, aa an equal number of both sexea 
come into the world. Where so much equality pre- 
tailed, no man would yield this natural right to his 
equal, or to his chief, who was but little elevated a- 
bovefaim. Accordingly we find, by the testimony of 
Rev. Roger Williams, who resided many years, in 
perfect amity, among the Narragansells, that they had 
but one wife. Philip's wife is noted, who, with her 
son, waa made prisoner by the first settlers of New- 
England ; and we learn, that tbia native hero never 
smiled more, after this sad catastrophe. We hear also 
of the wife of the Pequod chief or king, who, when 
made prisoner, demanded to be treated with honor, 
thus evincing the dignity of her station, and tbe purity 
of her mind. Indeed tbe state of out Aborigines at 
this period exhibits a most interesting picture of primi- 
tive hospitality, urbanity, and lofty virtues, which we 
delight to contemplate aa the gifts of God to man, al- 
though, by many inventions, he has marred the work 
of his Creator. 

We regard with pain and indignation the sad reverse 
of this picture, and the degradation and ruin brought 
on the Indians by the vices and cruelty of tbe 
whilea. 

A most disgusting narrative has of late been given of 
tbe profligacy of our natives, and tbe excess to which 
polygamy is carried by their chiefs, — who not only 
treat with tbe utmost indignity their wives when they 
fancy another, but even strip them of all their best 
dresses to decorate the new favorite. Nevertheless, 
Vith all this meanness, and destitution of principle and 
■ympathy, the writer celebrates these men as brava, 
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^neroua, given to hospilalitjri ta. ; and there are too 
nnny who, dieregarding these tncongrnities, affect to 
beliere this etatemenl jast, and equally appltcaUe to 
the Indians in every period of time. Catlin states, 
that the discarded wives are made to prepare skins, 
that the chiefs may be enabled to exchange these com- 
modities with the nnders for whiskey. Now, no temp- 
tation of this sort coald exist ^rerions to the arrival of 
the whites ; and as a wife, by the laws of the Indiana, 
can quit a husband whenever she please, there is no 
probability that she would oonsent to become his slavti, 
and who could moreover appropriate the profits of hw 
labor to her own use. 

We should be extremely cautious in receiving ac- 
counts from late writers, who have only seen the In- 
dians in the degraded condition to which they have 
been reduced by our vices, by oar ceaseless hoBtititiea, 
«nd merciless warfare. Thus we have destroyed mil- 
ftons of these unfortunate beings, and desolated whtdfl 
r^ions ; and, among the few remnants which yet e& 
tst, the males are greatly exceeded by the females, 
thus reversing the order of nature and producing great 
disorders. 

Vet, from the observations of Charlevoix and othet 
intelligent, unbiassed authors, who visited this cobntry 
at an early period, we learn, that ' the Indian^ weM 
perhaps the only happy mortals on the &co of tb* 
earth, before they were acquainted wilh those objecM 
which pervert and seduce us.' 

I shall not here repeat the observations of Charl»> 
Toix, many of which are detailed in ' The Aborigi- 
9» 
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MB of North America ;' but shall only obser»e, 
-that they accord well with those who, berore and 
aiDce his time, ha*e written oa this subject in the 
apirit of truth and impanialiiy. It is agreed on all 
aides that the Indians treated each oihei with gentle- 
ness and respect, and received the whiles with great 
cordiality and hospitality. Even Hubbard, who exults 
so greatly in the destruction of the Indians, says ex- 
pressly, that the pilgrims were induced to settle on this 
-coast by the kindness and urbanity of the natives, who 
were so disinterested that they would deny themselves 
-■oy good for the sake of assisting others. 

The result of the obseTvations we have collected 
prorea the natives of this country to have been a bigh- 
Jninded, noble race of men, susceptible of friendship in 
its most perfect form, excelling in eloquence and 
Strength of mind. 

That the women had great influence, and, among 
Mme nations, bad the chief authority, is evident. Dif- 
ferent customs prevailed in difTerent tribes ; but we 
have abundant proof that, in all, women had a voice ia 
ihe public deliberations, and their consent was deemed 
esseniinl in the ratification of treaties. Notwithstand- 
ing all these corroborating testimonies, it is still con- 
tended with great pertinacity, that the Indians are a 
degraded race, and that their women are mere slaves, and 
■re rompelled to raise corn and other vegetables for 
■Ae family ; yet their task within their d\yeliings is 
light, when compared with the labors of women in 
the con-mon classes among us. * * The old men 

• Heckewclder's Ksrrattve. 
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Bnd boys assist the women in iheii work, and the 
young men, when not engaged in hunting, laboi lo 
recommehd themselves to her whom they love, and to 
find opportunity of communicating their secret wishes 
lo the object of ibeir affeciious. Moreover, the men 
encounter much greater hardships in hunting, than any 
which fall lo the share of the women. " The Uk of 
Joseph Brant, Tbayendanegia, by William L. Stone, 
ia allowed lo have been prepared with great fidelity 
and good judgment" This work supplies an impor- 
tant vacuum in American history. That nohle and 
ill-fated race, to which Brant belonged, is fast wasting 
away, and ere long but few traces of ihem will re- 
main. The individual therefore, who toils in gather- 
ing up and moulding into a durable form these interes- 
ting memorials, may be esteemed a public benefactor.' 
In this work, so highly commended, and lately pub- 
lished, the same character of Indian manners and sen- 
timents are exhibited, as have been cited from earlier 
writers, and, notraiih standing all they hav« suffered, 
some noble examples have of late been given of the 
patriotism and self-devotion of this Ill-fated race, which 
demand admiration and respect. The six Osnge 
chiefs, we are told, resigned themselves with more 
than Roman firmness into the hands of our govern- 
ment, to be tried for their lives, in consequence of the 
death of five Americans, who were slain, on the sup- 
position of their belonging to a tribe with whom ibe 
Osages were at war i nevertheless, as do other alter- 
native presented to save their country from a ruinous 
war, these chiefs voluntarily yielded themselves lo be 
tried for the offence. This interesting account, and 
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the mBoner in wbich the sureender was made, wu 
given in a letter from Mr Vail, a missioaary, who wit- 
nessed the scene. 

Another instance of moral courage and irae great 
ness of soul ia related of a Winnebago chief, who de- 
livered himself up to our government in the sammer, 
not long after the Irealy of Prairie du Chien, and died 
in prison the following February. The death of this 
chief was announced in a paper from wbich this ac- 
count is taken. ' Died in prison, at Prairie du Cbiea, 
Wanny-aoolh-kaw, or the Red Bird, a Winnebago 
chief of note. His free wilderness spirit could not 
bear the confinement of a narrow prison house, nor 
could hia body be supported by the providiooa usually 
dealt out on auch occasions. He was an extraordinary 
man. Id form and appearance he had few equals, 
white or red ; and in the graces of action, of face, and 
of spirit, he was not surpassed. He was delivered 
over by Major Whistler, to whom he gave himself up, 
to General Atkinson, who conveyed him and others to 
Prairie du Chien, there to await the penalties of the 
law. Had General Atkinson been capable of ealiroa- 
ting the lofty qualities of his victim, be could not have 
subjected him to the rigid rules and discipline of a 
prisoD. How could he suspect one that had so nobly 
surrendered himself to save his country ? 

' The character of this extraordinary chief, during 
his whole life, and up to the period of his bloody ad- 
venture, had been marked by all that was kind, and 
friendly, and faithful. But, it was ssid, all his distinc- 
tion was swallowed up and lost in one fell resolve — one 
act of guilt. But ke rose, if not to innocence and liGs^ 
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yet bigh in general admiration and sympathy, in the 
voluntary surrender of himself, aad in the manner of 
the act. No individual act was ever more imposing 
than that act of self-devotion. His white dress of 
beautiful deer-skin, fitting his elegantly proportioned 
frame, as if to show the beauty and perfection of his 
finish. His war-pipe made fast to his breast, as if to 
indicate the attachment of his heart to the Indian's 
glory ; his white flag, the emblem of peace, in one 
hand, and his calumet, or pipe of peace, in the other ; 
and then the long liae of one hundred and fourteen 
onaimed warriors, attending this self-devoted victim ; 
and to crown all, bis death-song. Ail this was highly 
impressive ; but it was overmatched by the calm though 
commanding spirit that gave grace and firmness to hia 
steps, life to his eye, majesty to every movement of the 
roan, and grandeur to the ceremony. As he entered 
the portal of death, stepping firmly up, he said, by a 
manner as forcible as language, " I give away myself 
— my life." There is nothing more dreaded by the 
Indian than our protracted forms of law ; confinement 
in a prison is to them only a lingering death, far more 
terrible than even the tortures to which they sometimes 
subject their chiefs of high rank, who appear regard- 
less of their sufferings when they are enabled lo defy 
their foes and dwell with eiultation on their deeds of 
glory. Their suflerings last but a few hours, and they 
thus testify the triumph of the soul over bodily pain. 

Although the crime, for which this wonderful man 
suffered, was not specified in the paper from which we 
have extracted the above account, we have met with 
an article in the Quarterly Keview, which explains ibe 
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cause. The wriler, after connnenting on die manner 
in which our treaties are carried on, where erery arti- 
fice ia used to esga^ the assent «f the chiefs to part 
with their lands, says : — 'In the boasted treaty atl^at- 
rie du Chien, ISS5, the Winnebagoes among others 
had receired the most solemn assuranceai that the 
boundaries, then established, would on the part of the 
United States be carefully respected ; that neither 
whites nor Indians would be suffered to hunt or settle 
on these lands, acknowledged to belong to them, be- 
tween the Ouisconsin and Rock rirers ; yet, almost 
immediately on returning to their villages, they found 
the finest portions of their land orerrnn with white 
men searching for lead mines. Need we wonder theo 
that the Winnebagoes, exasperated by repeated insults, 
and 'palpable violation of the treaty, should have re- 
minded us, by the murder of an entire family of these 
intruders, that professions of friendship and protection 
did not compensate them for the evils they were com- 
pelled to suffer V 

Yet it appears, from the closing remarks of thia wri- 
ter, that the self-immolation of the devoted chief did 
not preserve his people from the ravages of war : — 
< We speak not of the alarm and distress, the starva- 
tion and despair introduced into their villages. These 
are less serious evils than the loss of the amplest and 
best part of their territory between the Ouisconsin and 
Rock rivers ; which, it is understood, the agents of the 
government in that quarter have been directed to seize 
and hold, apparently as a kind of memento to the In- 
dians, that they may henceforth beware of exciting the 
impatience of a power so abundsntly able to crush 
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them. The reault is easily foreseen ; their valuable 
hinds and rich lead mines will iorite the enterprise <rf 
our restless western population, and the miserable 
remnant of the Winnebagoes will be compelled to seek 
westward of the Mississippi, amid hostile bands and 
in a desolate region, a precarious Bubsisience.' 

This most interesting detail has been as much con- 
densed as possible ; albeit, as the whole tranaactioa 
was a counterpart to so many outrages the Indians 
were doomed to sustain, previous to the inhuman 
measures which fgrced the whole body of the Chero- 
kees into exile, it is well to remind our citizens of what 
has been called Indian outrage, with a view to excuse 
or palliate our own usurpations and barbarities. * It 
is painful to perceive how easily we have been 
moTed to hostility by the lust of conquest, and bow 
merciless and exterminating has been our warfare.' — 
Neither would we willingly omit to exhibit the truly 
extraordinary character of the Winnebago chieftaini 
which, in our estimation, baji no parallel. 

This distinctive nobleness of soul is not confined to 
the male sex ; women have appeared among our Abo- 
rigines of nature's sterling coinage. Pocahontas was 
but the prototype of others, who, by their disinterested 
generosity and romantic heroism, perilled their own 
lives to save even their foes. The constancy and 
strength of afiection, which characterize our native fe- 
males, has furnished a theme for eulogy even in these 
days of degeneracy. 

Their presiding care is found also in the common 
walks of life. We learn from Schoolcraft's Travels, 
that, when the men determine upon a carouse, the 
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women with studious care remove all their hostile 
weapons ; thus to prevent any oatrage which migfht be 
committed in the heat of intoxication. Another in- 
stance has of late been noticed of that intuitive though 
unobtrusive vigilance peculiar to females ; that when 
the husband, overcome with inebriating draughts, ur- 
ged upon him by traders and others, with a view to 
obtain a title to the little portion of land the Indian had 
been allowed to retain, — the women, conscious of what 
is passing, will watch by her husband, to prevent, if 
possible, the intended fraud, and to guard him from 
being deprived of his blanket. Sec. 

It is well, that, comparatively, so few females allow 
themselves to commit vices, but loo common among 
the other sex : and hence the care and example of 
mothers often preserves their families from ruin, when 
the father becomes abandoned. This would oftener 
occur had women the means of s 
lies. Yet so jealous are our la 
rogative, that no provisiot 
from spending all their property i 
by securing, at least, some portio 
taining the children ; hence womi 
raged, and, having no power to pro 



iupporling their fami- 
Lwmakers of their pre- 
lade to restrain men 
I criminal excesses, 
n to the wife for main- 
are often discou- 
e for them after 



making the most strenuous exertions, contend no lon- 
ger with ihcir fate, and too often seek to forget their 
sorrows by becoming partakers of the guilt of their 
husbands, and whole families are thus abandoned and 
dispersed. 

Indian laws are more favorable to females, whose 
husbands have no control over the pr<^rly of their 
wives; and of course they have often the power to 
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indulge those maternal propenaities bo interwoTea 
wilh their hearta. 

Stone, in his Life of Brant, relates that the femala' 
inhabitants of a settlement in Canada met in council,, 
and peiiiioned the goveroment, in forcible languag:ef 
not to allow any spirituous liquors lo pasa into their 
towns, in consequence of the calamities to which they 
were subjected by interopcreoce and all its concomitant 
evils. The naiire delicacy of these women forbad, 
them in direct terms lo complain of their husbands;, 
yei it is well known that the men, esasperated by 
wrong and insults, seize with avidity the temporary 
relief afforded by inebriaiion, whilst the magnanimity 
and passive endurance of women, in most instances,, 
enable them to persevere in the duties which devolve 
on them as wives and mothers.* 

Women indeed, among our Aborigines, appear to- 
have been endowed with a high sense of their equality ;. 
and of course their responsibility and their el igibilitf 
to the bigheai offices would inculcate this self-respects 
Many queens were found on the first discovery of this 
country who exercised reget sway ; and although their 
laws of succession cannot now he traced, it appears 
that women did not succeed on the failure of malf 
heira only. Four queens are mentioned hy the first 

* Heckewelder slates tbat although he spent so manj years 
mmoug the laditiiis, be never knew but tvo instances of tvi- 
ciile. One was a maa whose wife bad detennined lo leav* 
him, and tbe oiber an Indian who was disappointrd in love. 
HutitiBtidtr'f 1 
10 
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aettleTB of If ew-England ; two of these sovereigns had 
MDS who w«re chielSi stitijected lo the aathority of th« 
Queen moiher. 

Wetemoa, qneen of Pocnsset, joined her fcinsmaii 
Philip, and ftll brarelj defending his came. When s 
party of the English were on (beir mafch to assaH the 
NaiTBgansel fortress, where the aged with the women 
knd children had taken refuge to avoid the merciless 
farj of their enemres, Hobbard says they waded throogb 
ke and snow about fiReen miles tbroogh the terriloriea 
Af the old queen of Narraganset. Ahhough we hear 
but little of this qveen, who had doubtless relired from 
fte actire scenes of government, yet it was deemed 
essential to herve her signature to treaties. 

Charlevoix says, ' the women have the chief autbori- 
Cy among afl the natrons of the Huron language, if wff 
except the Iroquois canton, Onnegouth, in which it is 
both sexes alternately. I have been assured that the 
women always deliberate first on whatever is proposed 
m council, and they always give the result of their de< 
liberations to the chiefs, who make the report of it to the 
general caunci! composed of the elders^ Tbe laws of 
our natives are consonant wiih those of the Sandwicb 
Islaoders, where great equality prevaits, and atlhougb 
we have little information here as with our own na- 
^es, queens are frequently mentfoned. The young' 
fueeo, who appears at present to exercise the highest 
authority, has a brother near the same age with her- 
self. The hospitality, nitanity, and good faith, which 
characterise tbe natives of these salubrious and fruil- 
fill isles, confirm tbe belibf in tbe pristine purity of 
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nanlcind, allhougk they hftd deviated in soise measare 
A'om the stale ia which they were first placed, and 
were aot so highly endowed as our nativeB.' 

The Rev. B. Williams writes — ' che iDdi&ns hara 
none of the disgusting vices common to Europeans i 
they have no poor among them, and orphaos are Ukea 
care of by theii nearest relations.' Charlevaii coo- 
firms this statement: — ^ The care «f orphans, widows, 
snd infirm persona, and the hospiuli'.y which they ex* 
«ici»e, is Admirable. Nothing can exceed the care 
which mothers take of their children wlien ia the crs- 
He,' &X. 

Late instances have exhibited in aome of our native 
chiefbins, that iaherent greatness and constaocy of 
mind which is pecuKarly their own. Osceola, who so 
hravely defended the harasaed and greatly injured 
Seminoles, and who wia so basely betrayed by the 
dastardly commander of the American troops, evinced 
all these geaerous and hereic qualities which clasB) out 
sdmiration, respect, and sympathy. Nor should we 
emit te aetice the character of John Boss, whose 
lofty spirit has lemained unshaken amid wrongs, in- 
tuits, and privations, and has dene all that man could 
do to mitigate the sufferings and outrages heaped on 
the Cherokeea ; and af^r baring with them abandoned 
their beautiful and belored country, for die sterile re- 
gions of the West, is now defrauded hy the gaven- 
in^t of the stipttlated provisions which can alone 
make tolerable their dreary abode. 

The treatment Ross and bis devoted people have 
received from our men ia ];>owei surpasses all descrij>- 
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tion, aod we can only refer to the memoiial of a dele- 
gation of the Cherokeea to Congress, the last tessioDr 
for iDformation od this truly disgraceful and iDhuman 
tmnsaction. In this memorial mention ia made of 
iheir eitreme hardships, and the cruel sufferings which 
caused the death of thoussnds, by their forced removal 
and their uttei destitution of erery comfort. 'Oar 
arma (say they) and implements of agriculture, which 
were taken from us, have never been restored as prom- 
ised; we cannot supply ourselves with game, and now 
those who have survived are in the West. We have 
given up all. What has been done by the United 
States ? Nothing. Notwithstanding these things, have 
we yet acted towards the United States otherwise than 
with the meekest spirit of endurance i No one can say 
we ever did. We implore the great itepublic to re- 
member this in our favor ; and we will then echo in its 
praise the benison of the Savior God himself, — ' Bless* 
ed are the peace makers.' ' 

The almost unheard-of barbarities inflicted on the 
Cherokees will scarcely be credited. Their lands, 
houses, and cattle, were sold in their presence to the 
highest bidder, or at what they pleased to give ; whilst 
their owners were compelled to subsist on such fare as 
the contractors were pleased to allow. When we re- 
flect on the sufferings of the sick, the inSrm, the aged, 
and the children, it appears impossible that a transac- 
tion so base and cruel could have taken place in a 
civilized land. 

The Cherokees in particular have, like all the other 
inbes, been subjected to the harassing interference of 
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var military commanders on the frontiers^ and it ap- 
pears that (Jen. Arbuckle, wifti a miBchievous perti- 
nacity, flspoosed the cause of those half-hlooded Indi- 
ans who had traitorously sold their country, and wh« 
are nov tfaewile panders of the President* and hia 
satellites, and are employed ta thwart all die effi>rts «f 
their people to form themselves into a regulai gevenf 
ment, or ip be in any way or degree reiaimerated for 
their losses. Tfaese parasites kave not the sagaoky M 
perceive that the only favor they can eipect in futnn, 
fs to be ihe last whom the Cyclops will devour. 

In coofermity wiUi die ancient laws of the Indiaari, 
A Imitor was doomed to instant death, as soon as fbtmi 
In accordance wi(h this law Bondinot and the Ridgiia 
were slain by their people, whose indignation could luS 
be repressed by the moderate party. These traitoti, 
emboldened by the support of the military, persisted ia 
intrading ihemaelves, although repeatedly warned «f 
their danger. They armed and threatened death ta 
fiosB and hia party, who weie laboruig to unite (ha 
Cherokeee by establishing a new cooatitation, ami 
thereby securing, if possible, some le^ite from die 
anarchy and disorders which had spntog uji by Ae 
artifices and violence of their oppressors. 

Neveilhdess the president insisted that Sots ^ooM 

* We greitly rejoice that mr cooniry is now freed bom tJtp 
tyranny of unprincipled men, and trust (hat in fatare the hoa- 
«r and Tailh of ihe government will be ledeeme^ and the In- 
dians will receive all the lecompeose now in their poTer to be- 
atew. 

10* 
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%e excluded from the delegation unlesB th« nnrderera 
should be given up, and it was implied that this chief 
was the principal instigator ; nor was any attention 
fiven to the repeated demands of Rosa and the intire 
delegation, that ' the names of his accusers should be 
given him, and the evidence upon which his name had 
4>een associated with acts, of which at the time he was 
entirely ignorant, and of the guilt connected with which 
be was entirely innocent.' In confirmation of the 
■trulh of this asseveration, the memorialists say 'that 
they cannot but acknowledge how deeply they feel 
themselves and their country aggrieved by the course 
^rsued in relation to their embassy, and they think it 
■due to their principal chief to declare that they solemn- 
dy pledge themselves for John Ross, and John Ross 
also solemnly in hia own name avers that he had no 
agency, direct or indirect, in the death of the three 
^rsona, whose fall is assigned as the reason for keep- 
■ing the Cherokee nation in suspense and penury, and, 
^hh eqaal eatfdusis, your memorialists pronounce the 
charge of John Boss having endeavored to excite boB- 
lile feelings against the United States among other 
tribes, an impudent falsehood.' 

We are convinced thet the Hon. Secretary of War 
««n have no personal spile to satiate in this matter; 
ibal seems utterly impossible ; therefore we should 
liave been entirely at a loss to account for his procedure, 
Ikad we not discovered in the pnst an index to influ- 
ences by which his opinions have been warped. 

' Tie Sev Mr Schumerborn, when announcing hit 
communication of the fotal fraud which has caused all 
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OUT afflictions, exults to the late Executive, that aflei 
thia the power of John Ross is prostrate — the power of 
the nation is taken from him ; as if it were a darling 
poiat of policy with certain confidants of those intrust- 
ed with the management of Indian afiairs, to crush out 
principal chief, no matter by what means.' 

It is impossible to enumerate the harassing and 
detestable contrivances of those to whom are intrusted 
the management of Indian afiairs, to reduce them to 
utter ruin, by withholding the stipulated supplies and 
refusing to recognize their principal chief, or their 
claims as a people. We have detailed as briefly oS 
possible some of the principal transactions of the Presi- 
dent with the Indians, in the hope of exciting some 
attention to the subject, and prevent, if passible, their 
utter extinction. 

'We have heretofore detailed some of the interesting 
traits peculiar to our Aborigines with the like intent. 
Charlevoix says, ' at first view one would imagine them 
without any form of government ; they notwithstanding 
enjoy alt the advantages which the best regulated is 
capable of procuring. They have a natural repug- 
nance to restraint ; but reason alone is capable of re- 
straining them in a kind of subordination, not less 
ofiectual for being entirely voluntary.' 

This remark is conSrmed and illustrated by a late 
writer on the North American Indians, in the North 
American Review, for January 1866. ' We say the 
Indiana have no government, and yet their lives and 
property are protected, and their political relatione 
among themselves aud with other tribes are duly pre- 
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serred. Why doea an Indian who has been guilty t4 
murder, tranquilly fold his Uaoket about his head, and 
seating himself on the ground await (he retribatj** 
Bttoke from the relation of the deceased T ' The writer 
then . proceeds to describe an instance of this kind 
which he had witnessed, attended with some circom- 
stances which rendered the satanisston of the Indian 
to their laws truly inteteadng. 

Wa cannot wonder that, with impresaiaDS so strong 
and Tivid of natural justice, the Indians should com- 
plain. ' The ezisttng relations (say the memorialist!) 
between us and the United States are so ambignous, 
and capable of such opposite conslructions, that even 
an obligation, which is assumed to preserve peace and 
to prevent ioteetine commotions, is at this very moment 
BO exercised as to create the very evils it professes tt 
remedy, and to defeat the very principle of recognizing 
the power of the majority. We ask that these ambi> 
guities may be cleared away. Your memorialiab 
most humbly represent, that, if some mode of settling 
the concerns of the Cherokees with the United Stales 
be not presently adopted, their people will be reduced 
(o ruin and despair.' 

The interference of Gen. Arbuckle, who appeara to 
have been one of the parasites of the president, ' dren* 
ed in a little brief authority,' was exceedingly veza- 
tioos. 'Although no hostile feeling existed ammig 
the great body of the nation, (say the memorialiBls,) 
yet scarcely a day passed without some express from 
fort Gibson, conveying ridiculous alarms about threats 
«f murder, and prospects of civil wars, and conspiimiM 
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against the frontier. In every instance our authori- 
ties insisted on sifting these stories, and they did so in 
concert with the United Slates officers; but in erery 
instance the stories fled before them, and at length, 
like the will-o'-the-wisp, vanished — none knew whith- 
er. A covenant to attack fort Illinois turned out to be 
B temperance pledge, and a gathering to massacre the 
neighboring counties proved to be a meeting of our 
police to drive out the whiskey barrels which had been 
smuggled from ihe United States.' These, and other 
petty contrivances, evince the desire to embroil the 
Cberokeea with our government 

The enmity of the govemraenl party toward John 
Boss is naturally accounted for. This truly great man 
steadily refused every overture made by these hire- 
lings for the cession of the land belonging to the Chero- 
kees, although in so doing he vras subjected to the 
vilest treatment All efforts were however rendered 
useless by the stratagems resorted to, and the people 
compelled by military force to abandon their natiTe 
cultivated country for the wilderness of the west. 

The memorial of the delegation of the Cherokee na- 
tion to the honorable Senate and House of fiepre- 
senlatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, re^Kctfully shows and represents 'That 
the present position of the Cherokee nation, and the 
events which have taken place since its cause was 
humbly submitted two years ago to Congress, are of a 
character to call for deep and immediate attention. 
Your roenioijalists have no desire, at this juncture, to 
dwell on the harrowing causes of th^ removal of the 
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gieat rau> of tlieir people rrom their native country to 
the wiMemeis of the West The history of that cap- 
tare is notoTioos ; and that its agonies were mitigated 
ia owing to the considerateness of the stronger, in net 
demanding of an entire people to say that they had ac- 
Itnowledged what it was known they had disaTowed, 
and to the permission humanely accorded to their 
leading men of personally supervising their compelled 
removal.' The sufierings endured by the Cherokees 
bare been described in part, and although mitigated 
by the intercession of some of their chief men, yet 
ibeir sufferings were manifold. 

The talents, the heroic fortitude, and patriotism of 
John Rosa are well known, and (hia renders him both 
feared and hated by the insidiona foes of die Chero- 
kees, for they know well that bo long as he retains hia 
power his people will not be entirely crushed. His 
compatriots were truly sensible of this, when they re- 
fused the invitation of the Secretary of War to receiie 
the delegation without their principal chief. 

In answer to the Secretary's proposal they say, — ^ As 
BO inrestigatian has been instiutcd, and ignorant as 
we are of any circumstance that can fix upon Mr Boss 
any participation in the acts of which be is thua im- 
^iedly accused. It a{^aiB to us that, independently of 
other reasons f« our course, it might ^pear that we 
lent our sanction to the charge, if we were, under ex- 
isting circumstances, to accept the invitation you have 
been pleased to oSer, of wailing upon you to-day m the 
excloBion of Hr Ross, one of the constituent membeta 
of the delegntioD,' 
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Many other of our natire heroes tai^t here be poi- 
inyed ; but as some have been more minately describ' 
ed in " Conversations on (be Abori^^inea," and in " The 
Fim Settlera of New-England," we xhall only now re 
mark that, by tracing the manners and customs of a 
primitire people, we can asceitain the true posilian nf 
women in society, and the inestimable gifts bestowed 
on the human race by their beneficent Creator. That 
our Aborigines are brave and genenias, none it ia pre* 
snmed will deny, and these qualities would unques' 
tionably lead them to treat wtib respect and tenderness 
the weaker sei. Many instances might be given of 
impressions thus evinced. One only will here be no' 
ticed, as attesting their strong conviciions of justice and 
humanity, namely, their inviolable respect tat the chas- 
tity of women. 

When Fingal lived and Oasian sang, women were 
treated with a degree of respect, delicacy and kindness 
Worthy of the brightest eras ; and thai Fingal lived and 
Ossian sung must be apparent to every one who impar* 
tially investigates the subject with sufficient intelli' 
gence. To delineate characters and objects in all their 
native loveliness and sublimity the author must have 
witnessed the scenes described. The pathos, tender* 
ness and heroism, so well delineated by Ossian, dis- 
tinguished him above all other poets. Had Macpher* 
son been the real author, he would have been immortal- 
ized ; as OUT most talented poets cannot even imitate 
with success these wonderful productions. We will 
cite only a few passages to confirm the position W9 
have insisted on< 
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When Fingal reaigna the spear of Tienmor to Osai- 
an, be uys, ' Osaian, take thou thy father's spear ; lift 
it in battle wben the proud arise. My fathers, Oasian, 
trace my steps, — my deeds are pleasant to their eyes ; 
wherever I come forih to battle, on my field are tbeii 
columns of mist. But mine arm rescued the feeble ; 
the haughty found my rage nas fire ; never over the 
fallen did mine eye rejoice: for this my fathers shall 
meet me at the gates of their airy halls, tall with robes of 
light, with mildly kindled eyes. But, lo the proud in 
arms, they are darkened moons in heaven, which send 
the fire of night red wandering over tbeir foce.' 

BerraAon, the last of the poems of Ossian, opens 
with an elegy on Malvina, who had been affianced to 
Oscar, the son of Ossian ; but after the death of her 
lover, Malvina had devoted her attention to the aged 
bard, who calls on his attendant ' to lead the aged to 
bis woods — the winds begin to rise ; the dark wave of 
the lake resounds. Bring me the harp, son of Alpin; 
another song shall rise ; my soul shall depart in the 
sound. Malvina, where art thou with thy songs — with 
the soft sound of thy steps? Sonof Alpin, art thou near? 
where is the daughter of Toscar ? t passed a son of 
Fingal by Tor-lutha's mossy walls ; the smoke of the 
hall was ceased ; silence was among the trees of the 
hill ; the voice of the chase was over ; I saw the daugfa* 
ters of the bow ; I asked about Malvina, but (hey an- 
swered not ; they turned their facea away ; thin dark- 
ness covered their beauty ; ihey were like stars on a 
rainy hill by night, each looking faintly through the 
mist.' 
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Ossian'a lamentation over Malyina, and her apolhe- 
osit 01 ascent to the habitation of heroes, ia extremeljr 
touching. ' Pleasant be thy rest, O lovely beam ! sooa 
hast thou set on out hills ! The steps of thy depart- 
ure Were stately, like the moon on the hlue trembling 
wave. But thou hast left us in darkness, first of the 
maids of Lutha ! We sit at the rock, and there is no 
voice ; no light but the meteor of fire ! Soon hast 
thou set, Malvina, daughter of generous Toscar I 
But thou risest like the beam of the east among the- 
spirits of thy friends, where they sit in their sionny 
balls, the chambers of the thunder ! A cloud hovers 
over Cona ; its blue curling sides are high ; the winds, 
are beneath it with their wings ; within it is the dwel- 
ling of Fingal. There the hero sits in darkness ; his 
airy spear in his hand ; hia shield half covered with 
clouds ; his friends sit around the king on mial ; they 
hear the songs of Ullin ; he strikes the half viewless 
harp ; he raises the feeble voice ; the lesser heroes 
ivith a thousand meteors light the airy hall. Malvina 
rises in the midst ; a hlnsh is on her cheek ; she be- 
holds the unknown faces of her fathers ; she turns a- 
side her humid eyes. Art thou come so soon, said 
Fingal, daughter of generous Toscar ? Sadness dwells^ 
in the halls of Lutha. My aged son ia sad 1 I hear' 
the breeze of Cona, that was wont to lift thy heavy- 
locks. It comes to the hall, hut thou art not there ; its- 
voice is mournful among the arms of thy fathers. Go 
with thy rustling wings, breeze, aigh on Malvina's 
tomb ; it rises yonder beneath the rock, at the blue 
stream of Lutha. The maids are departed to their 
place ; thou alone, breeze, mourneat there !' 
11 
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la this, the last of the songs of Osaian, ' ever; thiQ^ 
is full of that invisible «orld, into which the aged baid 
believes himself aow ready lo entei. He sees the 
cloud that shall receire his ghost ; he beholds the mist 
that shall form his robe when he appears on his hill — 
strike the harp and raise the song ; be neat with all 
your wings, ye winds ! besr the mournful sound away 
to Fingafs airy hall ; bear it to Fingars hdl, thst he 
may hear the voice of his son ; the voice of him that 
poised the mighty. There is a murmur in the heath ; 
the stormy wiuds abate ; I hear the voice of Fiogal ; 
long has it been absent from mine ear ! Come, Os* 
sian, come away, be says ; Fingal has received hta 
fiune. We passed away like flames that had shone 
for a season ; our departure was in renown. The 
voice of Ossian has been heard ; the faarp haa been 
strung in Selma. Come, Ossian, come away, he says ; 
come, fly with thy fathers on clouds. I come, I come, 
thou king of men ! The life of Ossian fails ; I begin 
to vanfsh on Cona ; my steps are not seen in Selma ; 
beside the stone of Mona 1 shall fall asleep ; the 
winds whistling in my grey hair shall not awaken roe. 
Depart on iKy wings, wind ! thou canst not disturb 
the rest of the bard, 
. In a moat moving lamentation, addressed to hei be- 
loved Oscar, which should have been previously cited, 
' Halvina sings her own death-song. She has heard 
a voice in a dream ; she feels the fluttering of her 
soul. It was the voice of my love ! Seldom comes 
he to my dreams ! But thou dwellest in the soul of 
Malvina, son of mighty Ossian ! My sighs arise with 
the beam of the east ; my tears descend with the drops 
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flf night. I was a lovely tree in thy presence. Oscar, 
with all my branches round me ; but thy death came 
like a blast from the desert, aod laid my green head 
low.' The spring returned with its showers, and no 
leaf of mine arose ! The virgins saw me silent in the 
hall, th'e^ touched the harp of joy. The tear was on 
the cheek of Malvioa ; the virgins beheld me in my 
grief. Why art thou aad i they said, thou first of the 
maida of Zutha ! was he lovely as the beam of the 
morning, and stately in thy sight V 

We have selected, from the many beauties which 
mbound in Ossian, only a small portion which relates 
to the principal personages, in order to convey u gen- 
eral idea of the manners and sentiments which prevail 
throughout these noble poems. The moral grandeur 
and tenderness developed in Ossian's characters are in 
perfect keeping with the heroic generosity and integ- 
rity, which pervade these extraordinary productions. 
In the devoted attentions of the young and lovely Mal- 
TJna to the father of hex lost lover, and in the depth 
and fulness of Ossian's affection and confidence, we 
lecognise that stale of primitive simplicity and purity 
for which the human race were formed, and to which 
we trust they will return. 

The heroes of Ossian possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, thai heroism and romantic generosity which, in 
the ages of chivalry, so long enchanted Europe ; ex- 
empted from those unnatural refinements and artificial 
manners, which distinguished the knights of the feudal 
ages.- Throughout these poems 'there is a strain of 
tender melancholy, which seems to have been the de- 
light. of pssian «nd his hards.. His poetry may be 
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Styled the poetry of the heart, a heart penetrated with 
noble seDtimenls.' 

We shall conclude what we have to say on this sub- 
ject by referring lo that love of justice, on which only 
can be based true generosity. No advanlage was ta- 
ken, in this age of real heroism, of the physical weak- 
ness natural to females, for we find thai, on a demand 
for a divorce, the herd were divided. ' Dugala was 
the spouse of Cairbar, chief of the plains of Ullin. 
She was covered with the light of beauty ; but her 
heart was the bouse of pride. She loved that sun- 
beam of youth, the son of noble DammaQ. Cairbar, 
fftid the white-armed Dugala, give me half of the herd. 
No more will I remain in your halls. Divide the 
herd, dark Cairbar ! Let Catbullin, said Cairbar, di- 
vide my herd on the hill. His breast is die seat of 
justice. Depart, thou light of beauty! I went and 
divided the herd ; one snow-white bull remained ; I 
gave that boll to Cairbar. The wrath of Dugala rose.' 
It appears that among the ancient Germans, who 
are believed to be of Celtic origin, great equality pre- 
vailed. Tacitus relates, in his treatise on the manners 
and customs of the Germans, that the Romans, hav- 
ing beaten the Germans, and caused them to retreat, 
the flying army were intercepted by their women, 
who, by their courage and conduct, rallied the men, 
and, being thus incited, gained the victory over the 
Roman legions. 

The injustice of our laws, and the arbitrary restric- 
tions which deprive married females of all power over 
property, and of course render them dependent ; and 
the provisions in reference to wills, divorce, Ice, were 
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unquestionably derived from the fendal despotism, 
which bad its rise id the dark ages. We have lost 
that primitire sense of justice, inherent iu the human 
br«as(, and have not yet arrived at that state of en- 
lightened civilization, which enforces the conviction on 
-the mind, that ' true self love and social are the same.' 
A celebrated writer on law, ahei enumerating the 
many restrictions to which women are subjected, ob- 
serves, that from the many provisions made by our 
Jaws in regard to females, one would conclude thai the 
men were in perpetual fear of their lives. 

That woman retains so much power, albeit so many 
barriers are interposed, is conclusive evidence that 
she was not formed te be the slavish thing which it is 
attempted to make her. That man was not formed for 
the exercise of uncontrolled power is made manifest 
by the ill use made of it; and nothing has a more dis- 
astrous effect on society than the enforcement of ser- 
rile submission to arbitrary sway. This is more es- 
pecially to be feared, as none are so prone to insist on 
unqualiGed obedience, as little-minded, unprincipled 
men ; to whom women, however superior, are most 
frequently compelled to submit, even to the commis- 
sion of the most dreadful and unnatural crimes. It 
should also be had in remembrance, that females have 
no means of procuring an independent subsistence, ex- 
cept by the most humble employments, and that al- 
though married females are placed in most important 
and responsible stations, which demand the greatest 
exertions, they have no legal claim to even as much 
property as will insure a degree of independence ei- 
senlial to their convenience or respec lability. 
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Thia state of things is especially to be regretted, as 
on women depend the early education of youth, and 
they are frequently prevented from performing the 
high ItqM assigned them, and implanting in the breasts 
of their children the lore of tbs good and the beauti- 
ful, by a mercenary or cbuHiah father, who, by sarcas- 
tic or ignorant remarks, leads the child even to disre- 
gard the precepts of their mother, as chimerical or ri- 
diculous notions, which will neither feed nor ctotbe 
tfaem. To such remarks they more willingly incline, 
fivm perceiring the dependent state of the mother ; 
who, moreorer, has it not in her power to give them 
«U the advantages she desires, and is in consequence 
■«fken induced to condescend to practise duplicity, and 
'Onn artifice, to accomplish her poiposes, however rea- 
Bsnable ; and success thus obtained, often induces her 
to exceed the bounds of moderation. The example 
thus given operates most injuriously on the future 
-conduct of children. 

'This important subject we have previously dwelt 
on ; but the eloquent and impressive address of the 
highly gifted Mr Webster to the ladies of Richmond 
is EO much in point, and expresses so admirably our 
own sentiments, that we here give a short extract from 
that address, in the expectation thai this subject will 
engage more attention than it bas hitherto found. 
Nevertheless we truly regret (bat this admired orator 
bas omitted to demand for those, on whom duties so 
important devolve, that independence which will alone 
ansore success to their unwearied exertions. This 
«mi8sion savors much of the tasks imposed on the Is- 
faelites, to make bricks without straw. " It is by the 
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promulgation of sound morals in the community," says 
Mr Webster, " and more especially by the training 
and instniction of [he young, that woman performs her 
part towards the preserration of a free government. 
It is now generally admitted thai public liberty, the 
perpetuity of a free constitution, rests on the virtne 
and intelligence of the community which enjoys it. 
.How is that virtue to be inspired ? and how is that in- 
telligence to be communicated ? Bonaparte once asked 
■madame de Stael in what manner he coald most pro- 
mote the happiness of France. Her reply is full of 
political wisdom. She said ' instruct the mothers of 
the French people.' Because the mothers are the af- 
fectionate and the effective teachers of the human raco. 
The mother begins the process of training, with the 
infant in her aims. It is she who directs, so to speak, 
its first mental and spiritual pulsations. She conducts 
it along the impressible years of childhood and of 
youth, aud hopes to deliver it to the rough scenes of 
life, armed by those principles which her child haa 
first received from maternal care and love. If we 
draw within the circle of our contemplation the mo- 
thers of a civilized nation, what do we see? we be- 
hold so many artificers working, not on frail and per- 
ishable matter, but on the immortal mind, moulding 
and fashioning beings who are to exist forever. We 
applaud the artist, whose skill and genius presents a 
mimic man on the canvass; we admire and celebrala 
the sculptor, who works out that same in enduring 
marble; but how insignificant are these achievements, 
though the highest and the fairest in all the depart- 
ments of art, in comparison wiih the great vacation of 
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bnman mothers ? Tkey work not on the c 
that shall bit ; nor the matble — that shall crumble to 
dust — bat upon mind, apon spirit, which is to last itP- 
ever, and which is to bear, for good or for eril, tbiongh- 
out its duration, the impress of a mother's plastic 

This ezqaisite deliDeatisn of the important part wo- 
man is called to perform in the community, coming 
from one so highly distinguished, will, it is hoped, 
poor coonction on the minds and hearts of our legisla- 
tors, so that, rising above those partial and trivial con- 
sideiations by which they have hitherto been guided, 
they will enact laws, which in their operation will be 
jnst and impartisL Reflection will convince tbem that 
the high duties assigned to women cannot be well nor 
fiiitbfully performed, unless they receive that protec- 
tion which equity demands. They will also perceive 
that the interests of the sexes are so involved, how- 
ever distinct may he their duties, that whatever ope- 
rates injuriously on one sex is equally injurious to 
the other. 

Upon viewing the whole subject, it is apparent, that 
by a departure from primitive institutions womeD were 
deprived of their natural privileges by the prevalence 
of brute force; and that in those nations who main- 
tained their independence and primitive laws, womea 
have ever been partakers of those inestimable right*, 
ordained by their beneficent Creator. 

Egypt, so long famed, maintained for ages, by the 
wisdom of her laws, her ancient manners and institu* 
tions undisturbed by foreign invasions ; and in Egypt 
great equality prevailed. We know but little of the 
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iDtemal gDveinnient of China, and of coune great lat- 
itude ia taken by the ignorant in reference to females, 
&c. We will only refer to the account giteo by some 
FTench missionaries, who it is believed were the first, 
if not the only, Europeans ever freely admitted into 
the interior of that ancient empire. We learn from 
these missionaries that women were treated with much 
respect in China, and that they saw sereral triumph- 
al arches raised in honor of some celebrated females, 
among other beautiful monuments in commemoration 
of great and glorious achievements. Afler mnch io- 
treaty &<MDe of the missionaries were permitted lo aee 
and converse with a few of the ladies belonging to the 
courli'and to explain to them the peculiar tenets of 
their faith. Their style of living was truly magnifi- 
cent, and they possessed mnch intelligence and polite- 
ness ; but no success attended the labors of the mia- 
^ionaries, and they were soon obliged to quit the ce- 
lestial empire. Nothing attests moie powerfully the 
wisdom of the Chinese than their determination lo ex- 
clude Europeans and others from residing among 
them. The fate of India is before them. 

Malcom, in his late travels in the Birman empire, 
represents the inhabitants in the most pleasing colors. 
Great equality prevails among the natives, and we 
learn from various sources that the females are active 
citizens, transacting business with equal success and 
intelligence as the male population, and exemplary in 
the performance of their civil and religious duties. 
Malcom remarks, ' No false religion, ancient or mod- 
em, is comparable to the religion of the Birmans. Its 
philosophy is indeed not exceeded in folly by any otb- 
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er I but its doctriaes anl practical piety bear a strong 
reaemblance to those of the holy scriptures.' There 
is scarcely a principle or precept in the Bedegat, the 
sacred book of the Birmana, which is not found in the 
Bible.' Did tb« people but act ap to its principles of 
peace and lore, oppression and injury would be known 
no more within their borders. 

' When strangers come to their houses,' says our 
author, ' they are hospitable and courteous, and a man 
may travel from one end of the kingdom to another 
without money, feeding and lodging as well as the 
people.' Temperance is unireraal. ' The use of all 
spirite, opium, tec is strictly forbidden. I have seen 
thousands together for hours on public occasion^, re- 
joicing in all ardor, without observing an act of vio- 
lence or a case of intoxication. During my whole res- 
idence, I never saw an immodest act or gesture in 
man, woman, or child.' Children are treated with* 
great kindness, and they are almost as reverential to 
parents as among the Chinese. They continue to be 
greatly controlled by them, even to middle life, and the 
aged when nek are treated with great care and ten- 
deraess. Old people are always treated with marked 
deference. Mr Malcom says, 'the Birraans are defi- 
cient in enterprise or ambition ; they appear to have 
no desire for riches any further than as much as will 
enable them to live agreeably and indulge in the harm- 
less amusements common araong them. The religion 
of the heathen is every where a religion of merit and 
demerit.' 

This is assuredly the doctrine of the inspired teach- 
er of Christianity, ' by their fruits ye bIulII knov tbem,' 
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And it is to be ardently wished that all who profess 
AiB holy faith would comply with its reqaisilions, and 
manifest that spirit of peace and love which prerails 
among this ancient race. But the rev. writer says, 
we must make the most strenuous exertions to teach 
the heathen a better faith ; and foi this purpose onr 
mission a ties, who, it is acknowledged, hare hitherto 
done notbiDg of any consequence, must be doubled or 
tabled, without any regaid lothe wants of our own 
people, OT to the sufferings of the poor, who are vehe* 
menlly called upon to contribute their mite, whatever 
be the necessities of their families, to support mission- 
aries in an expensive style of living wholly inconsist- 
ent with their calling and professiiHis. It ia assuredly 
time for these impositions to be done away. It may 
be questioned whether the author was folly informed 
of what was understood by annihUation, aa being the 
supreme good to which Budhista aspire ; which he 
calls the folly of their philosophy ; aa he assures ns, 
that there ia scarcely a principle or precept in the sa- 
cred book of the Birmane, which is not found in the 
Bible. It would be folly therefore to imagine that a 
people so sagacious and intelligent would not have 
been more enlightened, and possessed of a more per- 
fect belief in reference to rewards and punishments. 
Neither should we be surprised that MrMalcom should 
have been deceived, when we attend to the statement 
of Dr Carey, ' that after, by years of study, when he 
thought he had fully mastered the Bengalee, and had 
then preached it two full years, he discovered that h« 
was not understood ;' yet Dt Carey's teachers flattered 
him that he was understood perfectly. This is a very 
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common deceplian of puodits and moouBhees. Wbat 
encouragement to missionaries ! 

The Birman empire has undoubtedly existed for 
ages in nearly ita present form; the simplicity and 
hospitality of their manners and customs, and the pa- 
rity of their iaith, is a manifestation of our position ; 
and there are also many Teatiges or monnments of an- 
cient art, which testify to its antiquity. It is, we be- 
lieve, madame de Stael who aays, * After having 
learned every thing which tenda to happiness and good, 
we must return to a state of primitive simplicity before 
we can reach the happiness, of which we are made 
susceptible.' May we not be allowed to suppose that 
Jesus intended to convey thia lesaon of humility 
when he says, ' except ye be converted and become aa 
little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven*? 

Looking back through the long vista of ages, his- 
tory every where presents a weariaome detail of the 
destructive power of man, in empires subverted, cities 
ruined, and the inhabitants slain or subjugated ; old 
laws and institutions changed, or new ones made to 
suit the convenience or rapacity of the conqueror. A- 
midst all this ruin and desolation, the influence of wo- 
man is seldom perceived. Destined to seclusion, and 
employed in forming the minds and Jx»dies of her 
children, and in endeavors to shield her family from 
evils she cannot prevent, she patiently and firmly sub- 
mits to her fate. Yet, now and then breaking through 
the barriers to which she is subjected, woman fear- 
lessly assumes the reins of government ; and although 
no previous care or education may have formed her 
mind for the high station she has assumed, it is in 
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most instances soon perceived, by the wisdom of hec 
institutions and the fostering cate of her people, by 
the encouragement of industry and the patronage of 
literature and art, that the mind of waman is suscep- 
tible of all the grandeur and elevation, which ia de- 
manded by a sovereign. Her taste is also displayed 
in erecting lofty aqueducts for conveying water to bar- 
ren and unfruitful plains, and in rendering roada pas- 
sable — in beautifying old cities, or in building new, 
and making them the splendid receptacles of wealth 
and power and monuments of greatness and benevo- 
lence. 

It is not contended that female sovereigns were ex- 
empt from the vices common to kings, or the lust for 
power ; but, white so much time was devoted to im- 
provements and to elevate the standard of human hap- 
piness, war, with all its horrors, must have been 
suspended, and the people given time for relax- 
ation. 

In modern days the empresses of Russia have be- 
stowed more time and attention to improve the condf- 
tion of their aubjecta, than any of the former sov- 
ereigns. Peter the Great, albeit he was prodigal of 
human life to excess, formed many plans for the civi- 
lization of his people, which have been improved and 
carried into execution by the succeeding empresses ; 
who, by their patronage of the arts and sciences, by 
munificent donations, and the encouragement given to 
every branch of industry, have entitled themselves to 
be called the benefactors of their people. By their hu- 
manity and wisdom they have abolished torture and 
13 
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capital punishments, except in cases where ihe wfaoTe' 
empire was in danger of being Bubverted. 

We cannot enough admire the magnanimity and 
singular humanity of Catbarhie the Second, who 
would not suffer even the vile impostor who had kept 
atl Russia in alarm to bear the toilure, so much insist- 
ed on by her people. Neither did she punish the mis- 
tress of her husband, whom the worthless emperor had 
determined should supersede the empress, and she 
was moreover suffered to retain all the presents which 
bad been lavished on her. 

We cannot enumerate or sufiicienlly commend, in 
the slight sketch here given, the improvements made 
by this wonderful princess. We are told, she would 
pass thirteen hours out of the twenty-four, in contri- 
ving to mitigate the evils to which her subjects had 
been subjected. She released debtors, and encouraged 
them to repair their fortunes by her wise and humane 
laws. She founded colleges and schools in every part 
of her dominions ; established arsenals and hospitals, 
and constructed prisons with a view to prevent the dis- 
orders incident to places of confinement, and gave 
great encouragement to commerce and industry. She 
founded towns, and repaired old and waste places. 
The taxes were lightened, and, in cases of difficulty, 
altogether remitted. Intelligent travellers, sent by the 
empress, visited every part of her extensive dominions, 
and reported what were the products and soil. She 
invited men of taste and science to her court, and was 
desirous to profit by their experience. 

Catharine's own information, — her knowledge of 
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languages, added to her beauty and elegance of man- 
ners, caused her to be much respected and admired. 

Coxe, the traveller, so much celebrated, passed some 
time in Kuasia, and had frequent opportunities of coa- 
Tersing with the empress. He extols the propriety 
and the dignified though aflkble demeanor of this 
lughly-gifted sovereign. 

Having acquired without war the sovereignty of Ae 
Ciimea, of the Isle of Tuman, and a great part of the 
Kuban, she called the former of these countries 
Taurida, and the ether Caucasus. She made a splen- 
did tour through her new dominions, and, at her new 
city Cherson, was visited by the ting of Poland, and 
had a second interview with the emperor Joseph on 
her tour. Having traversed the Crimea, she returned 
to Moscow ; leaving, in her progress, traces of her 
munificence and condescension. 

Catharine reigned over the Kussians less despotical- 
ly, than over herself. She was never hurried away 
by anger, never a prey to dejection, and never indul- 
ged in transports of joy. In the year 1763, when 
Cathariae was alarmed with various plots against her 
person and throne, she was busied in «11 the interest- 
ing and useful measures of government, tvith as much 
calmness and assiduity as if her reign was to be ever- 
lasting. Amidst occupations, each of which seemed 
aufficient to arrest her whole attention, the perplexed 
and uncertain jurisprudence of Russia engaged her 
much, and she resolved to apply a remedy to the va< 
lious disorders which prevailed. With this view she 
summoned deputies to Moscow from all parts of her 
mt empire, that she might obtain ib^r ideas on ihe 
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laws beat fitted for their peculiar exigencies, and she 
beraelf repaired to that aacient capital. 

When ihey were asaembled, she wiahed to leave 
them in possession of uDcontrolled liberty ; aod there- 
fore, tbongb she attended in the hall and could see 
and hear all that passed, she herself was not perceiv- 
ed. The instructions which she had composed, with 
the assistance of some learned men, were translated 
into the Russian language, and the business was -begun 
by the perusal of them. The original copy, almost 
entirely in the handwriting of Catharine, has since 
been deposited, enclosed in a magnificent case of silver 
gilt, in an apartment of the imperial academy of sci- 
ences at Petersburg. Catharine was highly compli- 
mented by the respective sovereigns to whom copies 
of these instructions were sent, who did not hesitate to 
pronounce, that they would be an eternal monument of 
her glory. It unquestionably redounds greatly to the 
honor of the empress, that these instrnctions are foun- 
ded on the principles of an enlightened humanity ; 
and that, although autocratrix, and possessing unlimit- 
ed power, she recognises no legitimate authority but 
that which is founded on justice. Her whole plan 
was directed to prevent all those, who governed un- 
der her, from exercising a capricious and cruel au- 
thority. 

The spirit of toleration, which animated the whole 
of Catharine's administration, exhibits a very remarka- 
ble and almost singular phenomenon in a despotic gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding all opposition, the empress 
adhered to the resolution she had formed at the com- 
mencement of her reign ; and from that mnneiit to the 
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■iaj of her death, not one instance occnired of a hu- 
man being suffering in any Tespect on account of his 
religiona opinions Not only the conquered prftvin- 
«es were protected in the free eierciae of theii relig- 
ion, but pe^le of all countnea wid persaanona might 
aspire to any post under government, if they were but 
worthy. The intolerant of other countries might learn 
(uoderation and christian forbearance in Russia. 

Not satisfied wi^ all this, the era|nres8 gave to her 
people almost every year some solemn instance of the 
protection she granted to the liberty of worship. On 
the day of the benediction of the waters, her confessor, 
by her orders, invited to bis house the ecclesiastics of 
all communions, and gave them a grand entertainment, 
which Catharine called the ■ dinner of toleration.' It 
lias been calculated that the offices of religion are 
performed in Petersburg in fourteen different Un' 
guages. 

In whatever light Catharine is considered, she will 
«veT be placed in the first rank among those who, by 
their genius, their talents, and especially by their sue- 
«ess, have attract the admiration of mankind. Her 
sex giving a bolder relief to the great qualities display- 
ed by her on the throne, will place her above all com- 
parison in history ; and we must return to the fabu- 
lous ages, to find a wonnn who has executed ouch 
'daring jfvojects. 

The extraordinary capacity, accomplishments, atod 

beauty of this Rusaian empress, would have biade her 

«M of the pillars of human grealBees, had not ber 

mind been early perverted by ihe arabitiQua deaigot^ 

18* 
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her mother. These induced her to aacrifice the best 
affections of youth, those pore uioml obligations, on 
iriiich depend all true happiness, to ambition and othei 
unholy passions. This is the source of evil incident 
to the state of females. They are taught to acquire 
^ artifice that power, of which they feel themselves 
to be unjustly deprived ; and in pursuing this object 
they not unfrequently overstep the mark. They rnore- 
'over lose those innate impressions of rectitude which 
should hare been carefully nourished. 

Lessons of this kind are most frequently impressed 
by example. Girls soon perceive that the mother 
gains all 'her power from the arts of duplicity aod ser- 
vility ; and this is more especially the case where in* 
Terior men bear sway, who are ever most jealous of 
their prerogative. Girls also often see a mother who 
Strictly performs all her duties, whose time is devoted 
to the care of her family and children, who is often 
Iwth nurse and physician, wholly dependent, and obU- 
-ged to ask as a fsvor, what in justice she should com- 
mand. This injustice is peculiarly felt by the wives of 
farmers, who are perpetually employed in making but- 
ter, cheese, and in all that pertains to the business of 
families in its varied departments ; and, what is still 
more important, they are occupied with the care of 
-children both by day and night. Yet, with all these 
accumulated labors and the unavoidahle sufierings to 
which they are subjected by necessity, these women 
are wholly dependent on, perhaps, boorish, sordid hus- 
bands ; one of whom, if he please, may allow his wife 
some small portion from the profits arising from the 
sale of the articles she has manufactured, or, in some 
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instances, vouchsafe to give her part of the wool pro- 
duced on the farm, which she ia condemned to epia 
-and make into clothing for her family. Should she 
desire to give her children somewhat superior advan- 
tages to those they could obtain in the common parish 
school, she obtains leave to send them to another, by 
receiving the master, or mistress, as a hoarder to de- 
fray the expense. True, she may sometimes have an 
assistant; but in all cases, the care and responsibility 
rests on the wife. 

Let it not be supposed that this pictore is overchar- 
ged ; we can appeal to any one of observation, and 
who has had opporluniiies of judging of the general 
condition of women. Nor is this all; the husband 
may so manage as to leave at his death only a small 
pittance out of a good estate to bis wife* ; and as 
common, narrow-minded men think that whatever li- 
cense is allowed by the laws is jnslifiable. this mon- 
strous iniquity is not uncommon. We ask of the lib- 
eral and intelligent, if this is just } if it be consistent 
with humanity, honor, and integrity, ihat soch advan- 
tages should be taken of their mothers, wives, and 
daughters, to whom they are so much indebted, and 
on whom they so greatly depend for enjoyment. 

We did not intend to have digressed so far, before 
' we had closed our remarks on Catharine; hut have 
been carried away by our entire conviction of the evils 
inflicted on society by the perversity and folly of legis- 
lators, who presumptuously call in question the intel- 

• Hnsbaads are alloired by oar laws, iritbont aay refsrd 
to justice, not ooly Ibas lo dispose of the propen; (bej po*- 
■en, but also to diEpo«e of ihu which tKlongs lo ibejr wive*, 
ir not j^'cTunulf second. 
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laelual powen of woman, and meanly Uke advantage 
of that physical wealcness which demandB protection. 

The subteifu^s, resorted to by those who contend 
fia the inferior capacity of woman, are at once detected 
by the wonderful talenta for government so fully dis- 
played by most of those who have exercised regal 
Bway ; and it would be difficult to select, from the vast 
number of lungs, any counterpoise to those few queens 
who hare so gr«atly signalized themselves ; the great 
Alfred of England always excepted. Nevertheless 
narrow-minded, malicious critics, enTioos of the fame 
acquired by Catharina and other cekbrated queens, 
endeavour to obscure their lustre ; and because, 
in some instances, they have partaken of the vices 
common to kings, they would have it appear that all 
their good actions proceeded from vanity and ambi- 
tion. To this charge however all may be subjected 
who have been the benefactors of mankind, by those 
who love darkness rather than light, and have no plea- 
sore in contemplating that portion of our nalnre which 
was bestowed on man by the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty. Minds of this cast find only the dust from 
whence man was taken. 

The splendid order of St. Catharine, which belongs 
to ladies of the first quality in Russia, was instituted, 
it is said, by Peter io honor of his wife, Catharine the 
First, on account of the assistance she gave him on the 
banks of the Pruth. This order is extremely honor- 
able, and worn only by ladies of the first distinction. 
Peter the Great was indeed much indebted to hi* wife ; 
■nd of thia ha appaared aHwUa by appointing h«i hm 
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successor ; her extraorditiaiy talents and fidelity to h 
iDteiesIs merited this confidence and distinction. 

The princess Dashkofi', who was first maid of honor 
to Catharine the Second, possessed the highest capaci- 
ty. She was, we are told, the soul of the conspiracy 
which placed Catharine on the throne, and detected 
the conspiracy of her husband for her destruction. 
This lady ever adhered to the empress, who made her 
the directress of the academy of sciences. She found 
the iasLiCution in great disorder, and reformed all the 
abuses, economized its funds, established new profes- 
sorships, enlarged the establishment, and directed a 
magnificent building upbn a plan of hex own ; for the 
empress would not permit any one to interfere. The 
princess remained in this office ten or twelve year8> 
tilt the death of the empress. During this time she 
accomplished many important objects ; among them 
was the compiling, or rather creating, a dictionary of 
the Russian language ; a much greater undertaking 
than Johnson's far-famed English Dictionary, inas- 
much as the Russian language had never been reduced 
to rules. 

This extraordinary woman was equally active in 
domestic life, contrary to the usual course ; and afler 
the demise of her husband, whose atSiirs were much 
embarrassed, she by economy relieved the estate from 
the debts contracted, and by numberless improvements 
caused it to be very productive. She relieved her ten- 
ants from the buTdeDs,which had been imposed on tbem, 
and by care and encouragement made them happy. 
The princess paid every attention to the education 
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of her children, anii was, in all respects, a truly dev» 
ed mother. 

Had Russia been governed by the heirs male, in all 
probability what had been achieved by the labors of 
Peter the Great would have been rendered useless, 
and that exteasive empire would have remained in a 
Hiate of barbarism. But she has g^radually advanced 
through the several reigns of empresses, more es- 
pecially by the talents and influence of Catbarine the 
Second, — whose descendants, inheriting many of her 
gifts and pursuing steadily her wise and beneficent plans 
of government, have raised the Russian Empire to a 
height of grandeur equal, if not superior, to any na> 
tion on earth. 

But we must again recur to the truly virtuous and 
highly gifted Isabella of Spain. No vice nor folly can 
be attributed to her ; her errors resulted from a consci* 
entious devotion to the faith, in which she was sedu- 
lously educated. She collected all her powers to ex- 
pel the usurpers of her ancient domain, not to augment 
her territories ; and she made the most humane pro- 
visions to relieve the Bufferings unavoidably incident to 
a slate of warfare. 

Isabella's treatment of the Jews, and in affording 
her sanction to that terrible scourge, the Inquisition, 
were in conformity with the dictates of (he superstition 
and intolerance she had so early imbibed. To this fa- 
tal delusion may be tiaced the subsequent misfortunes 
of that beautiful portion of Europe. Her successors 
proGted not by her wisdom, but zealously pursued 
those pernicious principles, which evince the imperfec- 
tion of the human character. 
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But Elizabeth of England is, in our esliroalion, un- 
rivalled ; all her wars were made in self-defence. She 
generously assisted the inbabilants of tbe Low Coun- 
tries ; but ibis was done, not only to prevent a threat- 
ened invasion of England, but also to succor tbe op- 
pressed and almost subdued protestants. It is also ad- 
mitted that no conquest was ever more glorious than 
that achieved by Elizabeth over the invaders of her 
kingdom, when the boasted invincible armada was dis- 
persed and destroyed by the foresight, energy, and un- 
daunted spirit of ibis glorious sovereign. 

Nevertheless it has with much pertinacity been ob- 
jected to Elizabeth, that her jealousy of Mary induced 
her to detain as a prisoner this princess, wbo bad 
sought a refuge in her kingdom. Yet it should be re- 
membered that the jealousy of Elizabeth had its rise, 
not in any comparisons in reference lo beauty or ex- 
ternal accomplishmenis, but in tbe perpetual aggres- 
sion and efforts of Mary for her destruction. Her jeal- 
ousy was not ' that green eyed monster which doth 
make the meat it feeds on,' but assumed a more palpa- 
ble form, presenting tbe horrid shapes of conspiracy, 
Damely, assassinations, bulls of cscommunicalioD, and 
all the et ceteras. 

If it be a crime to distrust and dislike the instigator 
of plots invented for our destruction, or, by superior 
foresight and wisdom to counteract them, then is 
Elizabeth guilty. Neither Henry Fourth of France, 
nor the Prince of Orange, were able to escape the 
machinations of those powerful conspirators, whose 
constant arts were employed for the destruction of tbe 
protestants. Had Elizabeth sufiered Mary to leave her 
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dominions and seek elsewhere the asaistaQce she re- 
quiied, her presence, hei talents and address, might 
hare SD strengthened the catholic party, as to enable 
them to accomplish all theii schemes, by wresting the 
sceptre from the hand of the lawful queen and plac- 
ing it firmly in that of her rival. The great qualities 
of Elizabeth havo been transmitted to her people, who, 
by their courage, enterprise, and spirit, bare sustained 
a high standing among the nations, and, notwithstand- 
ing some deTiatioas, which may be ascribed to the fol- 
lies and rices of their kings, hare made tbemselveB the 
umpires of Europe. 

The present queen of England will wo trust, as she 
adrances in life, follow the example of her great prede- 
cessor, and by freely granting the justice demanded, 
while holding witb firmness the reins of goTernment, 
will, by a wise and frugal administration, acquire the 
love and confidence of her subjects throughout her 
extensive empire. Had the young and interesting 
princess Charlotte been suffered to live, the hopes of 
the nation migth have been realized, and she would 
have emulated her mighty progenitor. 

In giving our decided testimony in &vor of female 
sovereigns, we would not be thought to arrogate in 
lavor of women any real superiority of mind or pow- 
ers ; hut readily admit that ihe kind propensities natu- 
ral to mankind, have been cherished by women whilst 
performing the duties of wives and mothers; and thus 
the love of peace, order, and beauty, have been preserv- 
ed and nourished in their minds and hearts, while 
watching with affectionate solicitude the objects of 
their love. On the other hand, the kind propensities 
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of men are frequently Tendered callous or inoperatiret- 
by their perpetual collision or jarring interests. More- 
over, the wars in which men are engaged stifle the 
generous sympathies of nature, and too often harden 
their hearts, by Bubjecting them to wititees and evea 
glory in ihe safferings of their fellow-men. 

The beautiful and touching tribute to the superiority 
of the feiaale character, by Ledyard the celebrated 
traveller, is the more to be valued as coming from one 
whose sphere of observation and experience had been 
such as to enable him to speak with confidence, and 
whose sincerity cannot be suspected. ' I have observ- 
ed (saya Ledyard) among all nations that women da 
not hesitate like men to perform a hospitable or gener- 
ous action, not haughtily, nor arrogantly, nor supercili- 
ously, but are fnll of courtesy and fond of society, in- 
dustrious, economical, and ingenuous; more liable to 
err in general than man, but also more virtuous and 
performiDg more good actions than he. I never ad- 
dressed myself in the language of decency and friend- 
ship to a woman, whethet civilized or savage, without 
receiving a decent and friendly answer. With man it 
has oflen been otherwise. In wandering over the bar- 
ren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through honest 
Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland,, 
anprincii^ Russia, and the wide-spread regions of tfao 
wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, 
woman has ever been friendly to me, and uniformly 
to; and to add to this virtue, so worthy the appellation 
of benevolence, these actions have been performed in 
io free and so kind a manner, that, if I was dry, I 
13 
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drank the aweet draught, and if hungry, ate the coaise 
morsel wiih a double relish.' 

This testimony in favor of the humanity and gener- 
ous sympathy of women, attests their high endow 
menis and God-like attributes ; nor can the invidious 
remarks of the sordid and selfish invalidate (he testi' 
mony. No attribute of the Almighty so powerfully 
attracts the human raind and heart as loving kindness 
and tender mercy. 



NOTE. 



In briefly relating the charges brought against the 
queen of Scots, ' which she took little pains to deny, 
or rather she seemed to acknowledge, the only part 
which she positively denied was her concurrence in 
the design of assassinating Elizabeth. This article 
was indeed the only one which could justify the queen 
in proceeding to extremities against her. In order to 
prove the accusation there were produced the following 
evidences :-^ 

* Copies taken in secretary Walsingham's office of 
the intercepted letters between her and Babington, in 
which her approbation of the murder was clearly ez< 
pressed. The evidence of her two secretaries Nan 
and Curie, who had confessed without being put to the 
torture both that she received these letters from Bab- 
ington and that they had written the answers by her 
orders. The confession of Babington that he had 
written these letters and received the answers ; and 
the confession of Ballard and Savage that Babington 
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had showed them these letters of Mary written in the 
cipher which had been settled between them. 

'It is evident that this conaplicaiion of evidence, 
though every circumstance corroborates the general 
conclusion, resolves itself finally iDto the testimony of 
the two secretaries, who alone were certainly ac- 
quainted with their mistress's concurrenee in Bab- 
ington'a conspiracy. 

' The sole circumstance of her defence, which to ub 
may appear to haTe some force, was her requiring that 
Nau aad Curie should be confronted with her, and 
affirming that they never would lo her face persist in 
their evidence. But that demand was not then sup- 
ported by law in trials where the crown was prosecu- 
tor. * The clause, contained in an act of the 13tb of 
the queeo, was a novelty ; that the species of treason 
there enumerated most be proved by two witnesses, 
confronted with the criminal. But Mary was not tried 
upon that act; and the ministers and crown lawyers 
were sure to refuse every indulgence beyond what the 
strict letter of the law required. Not to mention that 
diese secretaries were not at Potheringay castle, and 
could not upon Mary's demand be produced, queen 
Elizabeth was however willing lo have allowed Nau 
and Curie to have been produced ; but the teaUnaony 
of two witnesses, even though men of character, ought 
to be supported by strong probabilities, in order to re- 
move all suspicion of tyranny and injustice. 

' The proof against Mary, it must be con<iBSsed,'is not 
destitute of this advantage, and it is diiBcult, if not im- 

* Tliis act of Ellxabelh, which it h said was tbeu a novelty, 
is highly honorable to the chifocier of that queen. 
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possible, to account for Babington's receiving an answer 
written in her name and in the cipher concerled be- 
tween them, without allowing that the matter had beea 
commuDicated to that princess. Such is the light in 
which this matter appears, even after time has discov- 
ered every thing which could guide oui judgment with 
regard to it. Mary's reply consisted chiefly in her 
own denial. Whatever force may be in that denial, 
was much wealcened by her positively affirming that 
she never had any correspondence of any kind with 
Babington, a fact however of which there remains not 
the least doubt.' 

But above all, what confldente can be had in the 
declarations of Mary, who, when on the scaSbld, ' bade 
her stoward Melvil to commend her to her son and tell 
him that she had done nothing injurious to his rights 
or honor ; though she was actually in treaty to disin- 
herit him, and evidence was produced to provo that 
Allen and Parsons were, at that very time, negotiating 
by her orders, at Rome, the conditions of transferring 
her English crown to the king of Spain, and of disin- 
heriting her heretical son ? Mary had even entered 
into a conspiracy against bim, and had appointed Lord 
Claud Hamilton regent of Scotland, and bad instigated 
her adherents to seize James's person and deliver him 
into the hands of the pope or the king of Spain, whence 
he was never to he delivered, but on condition of his 
becoming catholic' 

That Mary, from the earliest period of the reign of 
Elizabeth, had been engaged in plotting her destruc- 
tion, cannot be controverted, from the publicity given 
to these transactions. In the several bulls bsued by 
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tfce pope agaiDst Elizabeth, wherein the title of Mary to 
the crown of England was constantly had in view, 
Elizabeth was denounced as a heretic, — she was de- 
dared illegitimate, — incapable of reigning, — and her 
subjects were absolved from their oaihs of allegiance. 

' Mary as the heir, had assumed the title and arniB 
of Engiand, which she appeared resolved never to 
forego. The conspiracy to destroy all the prolestants, 
of which the Guises, Mary's uncles, were the chief 
instigators, with the intent to gratify their ambition by 
placing their neice on the throne of England, is notori- 
ous. This horrid conspiracy, which excited the ut' 
most terror among the protestants, commenced by the 
niassacre of the Huguenots at Paris and in other parts 
of Fiance, where thousands of innocent victims were 
sacriRced at the shrine of superstition, and to the lust 
of power. 

' With all this evidence against Mary and her par- 
tisans, who can wonder at the people's extreme fear 
and dread of the power of the king of Spain, that ruth- 
less tyrant, who had perpetrated such appalling cruel- 
ties on the protestants of the Low Countries. Thus 
situated, it is altogether useless and futile to represent 
the reluctance of Elizabeth as feigned, to have the 
sentence passed against Mary executed, when it was 
manifest that the lives and liberties of all her protestant 
subjects were believed to depend on that event.' 

Both the parliament and courtiers earnestly solicited 

the queen to carry into exectttion the sentence against 

Mary ; and when the queen begged the parliament to 

dtink once again whether it were possible to iind any 

13» 
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expedient, besides (he death of the queen of Scots, foi 
securing the public tranquillity, the parliament, in obe- 
dience to her commends, took the afiair again under 
consideration, but could find no other possible expedi- 
ent. They reiterated their solicitations and entreaties 
and arguments. They even remonstrated, that mercy 
to the queen of Scots was cruelty to them as subjects 
and children ; that the general combination of the 
catholics to exterminate the protestants was no longer 
a secret ; and, as the sole resource of the latter perse- 
cuted sect lay in Elizabeth, so the chief hope, which 
the former entertained of final success, consisted in the 
person and in the title of the queen of Scots. That 
this very circumstance brought matters to extremity 
between these princesses, rendering the life of one the 
death of the other.' It was under the influence of 
these impressions that the council, fearing any delay, 
persuaded Davison to send off the warrant, contrary to 
the queen's positive command, and hence he incurred 
her high displeasure. 

As it was well known that Philip was secretly pre- 
paring a great naval armament to invade England, and 
that the people of England, who dreaded his power 
and who were even more alarmed than the queen, 
should endeavoi to hasten the death of Mary, — esp»> 
cially as rumors were in daily circulation in referenca 
lo tho Spanish fleet, which it was said had arrived at 
Slilford Haven; that the Duke of Guise was landed 
vith a strong array, ice. Stc,, — Davison averred that 
nothing but the consent and exhortations of the whoh 
council could have persuaded him t» send off the wai^ 
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We deem it lo be unworthy of a grave bialoriao like 
Hame, whoae account we have copied, to Salter popu' 
lar prejudice, by ascribing to Elizabeth artifice and dis- 
simulation, with the intent lo screen herself from ihe 
odium of sacrificing the queen of Scots, from molires 
of jealousy or revenge ; when, from his own account, 
no other expedient remained to secure the safety, and 
relieve the apprehensions of her subjects. Neither ia 
it cotisiatent with the state of things, to ascribe the 
hesitation and anxiety, which agitated Elizabeth, to 
dissimulation or artifice, when the motives for bqr con- 
duct had been so fully explained. The attention doe 
to her own cbaracteT, and the haired and contumely to 
which she would be exposed, — her respect for rank, 
and the unwillingness she manifested that Mary should 
eufier the disgrace of dying on a scaflbld, — all operat- 
ed BO strongly, that, according to the testimony of Da- 
vison, Elizabeth was desirous that a secret act of jus- 
tice should have anlicipBted the doom which awaited 
the queen of Scots. It will be perceived that our de- 
sign is, not only to vindicate the character of queen 
Elizabeth, but to prove by many other illustrious ex- 
amples the equality of the sexes in point of intellect, 
and thus to claim that justice which has hitherto been 
denied them. 

The injustice of our laws as regards females, and 
their consequent aufierings and degradation, cannot be 
too strongly denounced ; some instances which have 
recently occurred has excited great attention. The lale 
trial for incest has covered with shame and indignation 
the faces of all, and filled their minds with horror. 
The bet, that this most odious and unnatural of aU 
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crimes wu perpetrated in consequence of the tyranny 
allowed men to exercise orer their families, cannot be 
denied. The brutal force used habitually by this man, 
hod, it ia apparent, so terrified and benumbed the fac- 
ulties of his wife, that she made no reaistence to the 
sacrilegious act of her husband. What both she and 
her innocent daughter had preriously suffered muBt be 
infened. 

That crimes the moat appalling have their source in 
the injustice and partiality of ouc laws are too ap- 
parent, and must force conviction on the minds of all 
who are acquainted with the subject. The misery, to 
which wives are reduced who are compelled to live 
with profligate husbands, csa hardly be calculated. 
Ruin and infamy, attended with loathsome diseases 
which are communicated to their helpless offspring, is 
unavoidable, because they have no legal means of re- 
dress, or of escaping from their Intolerable yoke. 

Can we marvel that women so enthralled should 
lose their sense of responsibility and religious resigna- 
tion ; that frenzied by accumulated wrongs, and acCQS- 
tomed to see vice triumphant, they should seek by self- 
destruction, or by that of their odious oppressor, to free 
themselves and their children from their manifold suf- 
ferings.* Crimes of this description have the most 
baleful influence over society and the whole communi- 
ty, and while the humane are employed in erecting 
hospitals, asylums, tie. kc., the injustice and want of 
foresight in our legislators protect the detestable 

* Mothers, when rednced to exlremily, hsTe been kDOwn not 
only to destroy tbemielves bat theu childien, fearing to Icbt* 
diem n a bratal fattier. 
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tyraimy of husbands, while they make do e&ectnal 
provision for the security of the wife. 

Should a wife, by declaring herself in fear of her 
life, succeed in having her husband placed in confine- 
ment, and in the mean time provide some asylum, 
where by the labor of her hands she could supply the 
wants of her children, her husband, when released from 
his generally short canfinemenl, may intrude into her 
dwelling unrestrained, and seize on the few articles ac- 
quired by her industry to satisfy his creditors, or to 
minister to his vices. The only relief a woman can 
obtain, who wishes to free herself from an unfaithful 
and abandoned husband, is attended by circumstancee 
more cruel and humiliating than the evils she so much 
desires to avoid. However exemplary may have been 
her conduct, and although she may have performed all 
her duties with integrity and kindness, she must quit 
her family,^ — must relinquish her children, and in all 
probability consign ihera to the direction of the para- 
mour of her profligate husband. She is deprived of her 
rank in society, and obliged to subsist on the pittance, 
however humble, which the court — who are careful to 
discourage every attempt made by women to emanci- 
pate themselves from thraldom— -deem it proper to al- 
low. On the other hand, the guilty husband, retaining 
all his rights, appears to be as much respected as if his 
conduct had been unimpeached. 

There is also another evil resulting- from the abuse 
of power highly criminal. A husband may so dispose 
of his estate,* notwithstanding his wife may have poS' 

* The real estate of the wife only cannot be disposed of ti^ 
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sesaed properly in her own right at their mBrriage, 
BO as to leave her, at hia death, so small a portion a« 
will oblige her to quit the style which she has been 
accustomed to, and move in an humbler sphere, which 
is not only painful and mortifying in the extreme, but 
subjects her to the suspicion of having secret faults 
which alienated the aflections of her husband, although 
she may hare conscientiously discharged all her duties. 

It would be useless to enter into any further detail 
of the injuries resulting from the abuse of power, which 
press so heavily on women, but are felt by all ; the re* 
tiibntive justice of the Almighty is ever in operation. 
Should an equitable provision be enacted in behalf of 
(he wife on her marriage, and a. reasonable portion of 
income allotted to her, and were she allowed to have 
the disposal of her own property, most of the grievances 
would disappear which are now so oppressive. Wo- 
men would be treated with the respect due to a com- 
panion and fellow-laborer ; and as they are devoted to 
the interests and happiness of their children, they 
would have it in their power to preserve them from 
the snfierings occasioned by the vices of their fathers, 
should they have the misfortune to have such. 

This arrangement would also be highly advantage* 
ous to the husband, who may happen to be unfortunate, 
as it would save the whole family from want and dis- 
grace, and afibrd an opportunity of regaining properly, 
Where women have an income in their own right, it 
contribates greatly to domestic concord. 

Our iniquitous laws may be likened to the blasting 
mildew, which, fastening on the young fruit, corrodes 
and absorbs the sweet sap which is required to produce 
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the desired maturity. Not the fabled box of Pandora 
contained more evib to afflict the human race than oui 
boasted lawa. Hope nevertheless remained at the bot- 
tom of the box, and on this will we rely while standing 
on the veTge of eternity, and trust that more wise and 
beneficent laws will shed theii mild influence on our 
land ; not reducing things to their original chaos, but 
producing the order and beauty which was apparently 
the great design of the Creator. If the love of God 
and man fill the hearts of our legislators, can they neg- 
lect that justice and mercy on which they are assured 
hang all the law and the prophets ? 
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it is feared, be induced by tbia brief outline of Mr 
Campbell to investigate the subject with the atten- 
tion, which their varioua beauties and intrioaic merits 
demand. 

If it be contended, that Homer's descriptions were 
not strictly copied from originals, it must be granted 
that the virtues and graces delineated were highly es- 
timated and preralent at that early period. 

In selecting some of the sketches of Mr Campbell, 
we shall develop more fully those details to xriiich he 
has briefly alluded, with a view to interest youthful 
leaders and induce them to acquaint themselves with 
the manners and opinions of past ages, which attest the 
onchanging nature of truth and duty. 

' Whilst the Odyssey resembles the Iliad in diction 
and descriptive manners, it opens an interesting varie- 
ty in epic poetry. It concentrates our sjrmpathy on 
fewer characters, its interest is less warlike and public, 
its concourse of agents is less magnificent, and its lone 
of action and feeling is less impetuous. On the other 
hand it has the two-fold charm of being at once the 
most familiar and the most fanciful of all ancient 
diaughts of existence ; abounding in the minutest 
traits of domestic manners, and at the same time teem- 
ing with a wildnesB of imagination, which, classical as 
the poem is, may be truly denominated romantic' 

Although the Odyssey abounds in events highly in- 
teresting, we shall at present select only that portion 
which describes the reception of Ulysses at Phsacia, 
when cast on its shore naked and nearly famished. 
There is perhaps no action which excites so much 
sympathy and applause, aa a disinterested attention to 
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the unfortunate and helpless ; and nothing of course 
which elicits greater admiration and respect, than to 
find a whole community emulous lo relieve a. ship- 
wrecked, destitute stranger, by every generous and 
courteous attention. 

As it appears to be the design of Homer lo give his 
leaders a lesson of piety and virtue, and thus teach 
llieni that the brave and wise can attain nothing great 
and glorious without the assistance of heaven ; the 
poet, in compliance with the taste of the age for meta- 
phorical representations, which it was imagined were 
well calculated to impress common minds, introduces 
them to the bright abodes of Olympus, where, having 
-convened the gods, Jove is represented as discussing, 
with powerful and striking demonstration, man^s free- 
dom of will, as opposed to fate or necessity ; and as 
nothing more conclusive has resulted from modern in- 
vestigation, we shall give the speech entire : — 

■ Perverte mankind '. wfaou wills, crenled fm, 
Cbflrge all tbrir woes no absoluie decree ; 
All to Ibe doomin; god« ihe'ir gujll iranalale, 
And fbllie* Rre miscall'd ihe rriine* of Falc. 
Wbrn lo his hi« jGgjnihus gave ihs rein, 

Did rale or we, «hen greal Alridea died, 



Siacen rrom roynl blood, and Taith profan'-d. 
To warQ the wrelch. Ibst young Oreilea, froH 
To niBBly jeara, should re-B»«ert Ihe ihrooe.' 



• Pope's Homer't (Mymj, Book i. 

14« 
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Tel, inpMCDi oT aind, asd uneaalrDlI'd, 

He pluDg'd iolo llie guit whicb beaveo forelotd. 

MinervK, after submissiTely assenting to the award of 
the divine arbiter, expresses her sorrow for the unhappy 
fate of the brave Ulyssea, whom Catypso still detains, 
notwithstanding he has so long and earnestly desired to 
aee once more his dear native isle ; and asks, if omnip- 
otence will neglect to save the blameless hero who, 
with frequent and pure rites, adored the sovereign 
power. The Thunderer reproved the goddess for the 
supposition that the Greek had unjustly suffered, assu- 
ring her, that the misconduct of him and bis followers 
had caused bis misfortunes ; but bids her cease to 
iDourn, as he had expiated his offences, and would 
now be permitted to return. 

Minerva, thus assured, appears in a dream to Nan- 
sicaa, daughter of Alcinous, king of Phfeacia, and ad- 
monishes her to haste at early dawn to the fountain 
where the Phffiacian virgins lave their vests and pre- 
pare the robes of state, as her marriage-day is nigh, 
and kindred monarchs sigh for her favor and alli- 
ance. This warning was permitted that the princess 
might be present to assist the toil-worn hero, who had 
been cast on that part of the island, after all his ships 
with his followers had heen whelmed in the depths of 
the ocean. 

Nausicaa, obedient to the vision, no sooner arose 
ihan she sought to obtain the consent of hei parents to 
repair to the vale with the royal car, that she might 
cleanse the garments of her sire and brothers ; ohser- 
ving, that kings draw lustre from robes of state ; that 
spotless garments hecome the young and gay ; and that 
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preparations were already nmkiDg for the eapoosala of 
three of her biothera. Although modesty deterred the 
princess from making; any allusion to her own nup- 
tials, the coQscioua sire perceived from her blushes her 
secret intent ; and smiling, in the most graciona and 
affectionate manner granted her request ; calling her 
his darling joy, and adding that his daughter coold ask 
nothing which he would not give. The attending 
train were ordered to prepare the car ; meantime the 
queen commanded her attendants to get ready sump- 
tuous viands, and wines of the richest flavor, with a 
beautiful cruise of fragrance formed of burnish- 
ed gold. 

AH being now ready, the princess mounted the gay 
seat, and taking the silken reins, attended by a bevy of 
bright damsels, they seek the spacious basin, where 
the Phieacian dames wash their garments. Arrived, 
(he mules luihamessed range beside the main, and 
crop the verdant herbage. Their task performed, after 
a short repast, the sportive virgins, unbinding iheii 
shining veils, tosa and retosa the ball. While thus 
they sport, Nanaicaa's melodious voice makes the 
groves and bills resound, while she gracefully trod the 
plain, and shone transcendant above her beauteous 
companions. 

Alarmed by the strains and sports of the party, 
Ulysses arose from his leafy couch, and, covering him- 
self with verdant foliage, although his manly grace 
was deformed by the ooze of the tossing surge, came 
forward ; and fearing to ofiend by a near approach, ad- 
dressed his prayer at a distance to the imperial maid. 
She alone of all her train wiUi graceful Srranesa 
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awaited his appioach, codscioub of bee obli^tion to 
enccoai the wretched, although she deemed from his 
appearance he was some miserable plebeian. No 
sooner did Uly&ses declare himself to be a forlorn and 
defenceless outcast, and request her pity and relief, 
than the nymph replied in the moat soothing and con> 
solatory terms, oasaiing him of the succour be re- 
quired. 

To nham Ibe nymph : — O Mranger, ceB»e Ihy ore ; 

Win i> Ihy toul, bul man is Iwm lo bear : 

Jove weighs affair) oT earili in dubious iralei, 

And Ihe good toSen, while Ihs bad prevaili : 

Bear, with b niul reiigo'd, the will aT Jove; 

Who brraihea, inuit naam : Ihy woei are fron aboTS. 

Bal, litux IImu Iread'il our boapilable ahore, 

'Til iDioe lo bid Ihe wrelcbed grieve no Diore, 

To clolhe Ihe naked, and Iby way lo guide i* &C. 

After this truly pious exhortation and benevolent as- 
surance, Nauslcaa recalled her maids, whom she re- 
proved for their cowardice and want of reflection. She 
then proceeds : — 



Cheer ihe ■ 


Id heart. 


or let 




^eve 


By Jove ihe 


Slraoger 


and the 


poor are 


senl. 


And whal I 


those we 


give, 


D Jove i 


lent. 



When these commands had been performed, and 
her nttendants had, by her desire, placed by the side 
of the stream one of the loyal dresses, with fragrant 
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nnguenis ia a goUen vase, they retired, while the 
kins', pl'inging in the pure element, cleansed himself 
from the impurities of the sea, and, having arrayed 
himself in the princely garments assigned him, came 
forward with majestic grace, his dark hair waving ia 
the breeze ; and so improved that the princess beheld 
him with amazement, and secretly said to her compan- 
ions, that (he stranger must be the favorite of heaven ; 
for late he appeared a sad spectacle of wo, hut now he 
resembled a god. * !' she exclaimed, ' that heaven 
would decree this man to be my spouse, or one of 
equal grace.' 

Ulysses, charmed with the beauty and exalted sen- 
timents of the princess, had extolled in glowing terma 
the feelings with which she had inspired him, and his 
surprise to find one so young influenced by the purest 
benevolence, and so ready to afford relief to a naked 
and defenceless stranger. 

NansicaB now prepared to return ; and resuming 
the robes, mounted the glittering car, and, as she pres- 
sed the splendid seat, addressed the stranger, telling 
him, that she should immediately direct her way to the 
palace, where the nobles of the land attended in state 
her royal sire ; but requested Ulysses to advance at a 
distance, till she had passed the plain where the golden 
grain waves in luxuriance. The princess next de- 
scribes thu city, surrounded by strong walls, enclosing 
two ample bays where ships may ride secure from ev- 
ery storm. Adjoining is the great fane of Neptune, 
and near it a forum flanked with marble, where Phas- 
acian youths shape the broad sail, or form and smoolhe 
the taper oar. The Pheeacians are not a warlike 
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race ; but are skilled io tiiival operations, rushing willi 
eager joy into the deep, and defying the tempest. 
These are a proud, unpolished race, and, should she 
pass accompanied by a stranger of the other sex, so no- 
hle in appearance, she might be subjected to their rude 
censure — for females should not only be pure, but a- 
void every appearance of indelicacy. Nausieaa directs 
Ulyssa to wait embowered in a grove crovmed tmth 
lofty poplars, sacred to Pallas ; a lucid lake descends 
in fertilizing rilis around this grove, and forms a beau- 
leous scene. Near is the royal vineyard, aboanding 
in grapes of the richest flavor, and ,here a garden, 
adorned with flowers of every hue, which shed a deli- 
cious perfume. 

From thence the city is not for distant ; and as soon 
as Ulysses supposed she had arrived at the palace, he 
was desired to follow, as the royal dome could with 
ease be distinguished from every other by its lofly sita- 
ation and superior magnificence. 

When arrived, he was told to enter, and seek the 
queen along the rooms of state, whom be would find 
employed on a wonderous work designed by herself ; 
surrounded by a circle of bright damsels, part twisting 
the threads, and part disposing on the spindle the pur- 
ple wool. Arete, the queen, was lineally descended 
from the same royal line with Alcinous, and was 
greatly honored and beloved by her royal spouse, and 
shared with him the regal sway. 

in equal lemlerneM her sods conspire, 

And all ibe chirdr«n emolale Iheir aire. 

When IhroDgh lhs>li«el> she gracious deigns (o move. 

The poblie wonder, and ihe putilic love ; 
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The iDDguet oT oil whh Iruiapan Bound her prain ; 
The ejet of all, M on a pjddeM, gaie. 
She feeli ibe triumpb of a geaeroua breait. 



Ulysses, when arrived at the lofty gates of the pat- 
ace, paused, fixed in astoaiahmeot at the beauty and 
magnificence of the scene. 

Tbe TrOBI ■ppear'd with radiuil ipleodon gay, 

Brigfal aa Ibe lamp of nighi, or orb of day. 

The whIIi were maiay braisi the cornice higb 

Bloe melab crown'd, in coloun of Ifae (ky ; 

Rich plalea of gold the TaldiDg doon iocase ; 

The pillars lilrer on a brazen base ; 

Silver Ihe liulels, deep projecllDg- o'er. 

And gold Ibe ringleti Ibal cDiDmnnd the door. 

Two rowi of ilalely dogi on either band 

Id fcnlptur'd gold, and labor'd lilver, ilaod ; 

Tbeie Vulcan farm'd, with art divine, lo wait 

Immortal guardian* at Alciooua' gale. 

Alive each animated Ibnn appean, 

And still to live beyond (he power of yean,' 

Fair IhroneB within from ipace lo apace wei« raii'd. 

Where varioui carpels vrilh embroidery blni'd. 

The work of matrons { Ihen Ibe prince! preH, 

Day following day, a long continued lisasl. 

ReAllgenl pedeilala the walU nrround, 

Which boyi of gold with Samiag lorchet crown'd t 

The poliah'd ore, reOeding ev'ry ray, 

Blaz'd on the bauqueti vrith a doable day.* 

The spacious g^ardens, adjoining the court, formet) a 
counterpart to the palace. Here were trees of lbs 
finest growth, laden with delicious frait ; vines, clu> 

■ Odyney, Book vj. p. 171. 
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teriDg with grapes of the richest flaror ; while floweni 
of various hues shed their delightful perfume over the 
enchaating scene ; and to crown die whole, fouutains 
of the purest water diflusod perpetual Terdure and 
coolness around. 

Ulysses for a while admired in silence this feii as- 
semblage ; then hastily entering the magnificent vesti- 
bule, soon perceived the (jueen, who in the midst of all 
this splendor was busily employed with her maids in 
completing a beauteous tissue work, in which she dis- 
played much skill and richness of fancy. Ulysses, ad- 
vancing and bending low, immediately preferred his 
suit to the queen, imploring her, with her consort and 
the assembled peers, to have pity on a wretched eiile, 
and grant him swift conveyance to his long-regretted 
home and beloved friends — * this is what the happy 
owe to the unhappy.' 

The claim of Ulysses was immediately recognised, 
as the rights of hospitality were deemed sacied ; and 
Alcinous arising, graciously extended his band, and 
Laodamas, his eldest and best beloved son, courteously 
resigned his splendid seat, oezt the king, to tbe stran- 
ger guest. A maiden then poured, from a gslden 
ewer, pure water on bis hands, and placed before him 
a polished table, which was supplied with glittering 
canisters of bread, and viands of the choicest flavor by 
a matron whofierved. Then the king bade the herald 
mingle wioe, and bear it to his guests, that all might 
posr libations to Jove, tbe guardian of the stranger. 

He said' PontDDoas beard Ibe king's cDininnnri i 
Tbe circliog goblel movM rrnin hud ta hand ) 
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E*cb drinks Iba Juice ifaat glncls (hs hear! of mai 
Alcimu* than, with aspect rnild, began : — 
Princas and peers, attead : while we imparl 
To you, the thoughts of no lahuoian heart. 
Now, pleas'd and satiate from ths sotial rite, 
Repair we to the blessings of iha night ; 
But with the rising day, assembJed here, 
Let all the elilets of ihe land appear, 
Pioua observe our haspiiable laws, 
And heaven propitiate in the stranger's eau« : 
Then, join'd in countil, proper means eiplore 
Safe to Iraaspori him to ihs wish'd.for shore, 
(How distant that imports not us lo know, 



The peers all applauded the speech of their sove- 
reign, and uaanimously advised the guest's convey' 
ance home ; then each departing to hia mansion, 
sought repose. Whea all had retired, and Ulysses re- 
mained alone with the royal pair, the queen, whose 
wonder had been excited by observing the guest robed 
in garments wrought by herself and ber maidens, 
questions the wonderous stranger, and asks whence he 
is, and whence that princely air, and how, coming from 
lands remote, are his garments so fair and fresh i 

Ulysses then relates in part his adventures, and the 
perils he had endured. How Jove in anger had scat- 
tered his fieet, and whelmed bis followers in the sable 
deep ; that he alone of all his companions had been 

• Odjntj, Book vii, p. 178 and 179. 
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cast on the isle Ogygia, where the goddess Calypsv 
had kindly received' and long detained bim. But all 
ber hlandishments bad failed to efiace from his remem- 
brance his beloved home; and Calypso, wearied at 
length with his incessant grief and solicitude to depart, 
reluctantly consented to dismiss him, providing him 
with every accommodation in her power. After his- 
departure from Ogygia, Ulysses was again shipwreck- 
ed on the coast of Phz^acia ; and be relates, with feel- 
ings of delight, the gracious mannei in which the prin- 
cess their daughter had relieved his distress, and ex- 
presses bis admiration of her beauty, and truly gener- 
ous and dignified deportment. 

Althoogh the king appeared well pleased with the 
praises bestowed on his daughter, he blames her re- 
mi is n ess in not herself conducting Ulysses to the 

Ulysses replies. Blame not, hero, thy faultless 
hild. She bade me Ibllow in the train of her atten- 
dants ; but the fear of exciting ihy displeasure detain- 
ed my steps. 

The king nobly rejoined, that, although he demand- 
ed a just regard to propriety, base suspicion found no 
place in his breast ; but whatever was right he appro- 
ved. Alcinous then expresses his fervent wish, that 
one whose appearance was so noble, and with senti- 
ments so congenial to his own, would consent to es- 
IMUse his daughter, and dwell forever among the prin- 
U8 and noblee of the land, endowed with wealth and 
honors. Bui if Ulysses be reluctant, no force shall 
detain him. Jove bids to set the stranger on his 
way. In proof of bis sincerity, the king assures the 
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cfaief that at the morraw's dawn a ship wiU be in readi- 
ness to waft him to the shore where bjs soul resta. 

Ulysses (says Dacier) gives not a. direct answer ts 
the proposal of Alcinous to bestow on him his daugh' 
ter, as it would have seemed harsh to refuse her ; but 
addressing the Eternal Father, he fervently prays thai 
what the king has so nobly pronused may be.peTfsrm- 
ed, and that he may be honored in every land, — 

It is probable that the king, who manifested great pa- 
ternal tenderness and solicitude for tis daughter, was 
acquainted with her sentiments in reference to tJlysses 
when he proffered the alliance. 

The hour of rest had now arrived, when Arete bade 
her attendants spread the rich carpets, and prepare the 
fleecy couch and purple quilts, where undisturbed their 
guest might find repose. The busy train, after care- 
fally performing the commands of their queen, with 
blazing torches in their hands attended Ulysses to his 
lofly and airy apartment ; while far within the interior 
of the palace, the king and his royal consort sought re- 
pose. 

The following morning the king, accompanied by 
the illaslrioms chief, repaired to the hall of council, 
when a herald was immediately despatched io inform 
the nobles and chiefs that a shipwrecked stranger, of 
lof^y and graceful form, had arrived from unknown 
shores end implored their aid. The mandate of the 
sovereign was instantly obeyed, and the halt and court 
were filled with thronging multitudes, many of whom 
came only to gaze on the wondrous stranger and listeiji 
to his disastrous story. 
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The king, rising from faia polished throne, informed 
the chiefs and senators of the stranger's unhappy fate, 
reminding them that, in compliance with ancient cus- 
toms and the behests of Almighty Jove, no son of 
aSiclion should in vain implore their assistance. He 
then proposscd that fifty and two youths, well skilled 
in naval affairs, should be selected and commanded to 
launch into the sacred deep' a vessel of prime speed, 
and be in readiness to convey the stranger to his long- 
desired home. 

The orders of the king were instantly obeyed, and 
the whole assemhiy were invited to repair lo the palace 
and partake of a banquet in honor of the noble stranger, 
and a herald was commanded to lead thither with care 
the tuneful bard that he might grace their festivity. The 
king, followed by the nobility, passed in state to the 
royal abode, and the sailors, having launched the gal- 
ley, unfurled the shining sails, and arranged the oars, 
left her moored in deep water and resorted to the pal- 
ate. There soon the hail, the court, and the porti- 
coes, were filled with multitudes of old and young. 

While preparations were making for the feast, the 
herald arrived with the bard divine, whom the gods 
had blessed with powers of song and skilled to raise 
the lofty lay, but quenched his visual orbs in darkness, 
Pontonous guides the master of the song lo a splendid 
throne near a lofty column, on which he hung his lyre, 
and placed before him on a polished table the choicest 
food and a goblet of rich wine.* 

* 1l waa Ibe opinion of Maximal Tfriui, that HtnnN in thii ibort 
biUory or Uis Phieaclui bard gives ui in realil)' bit own. 

Coitfer'i Hemtr'i Odi/my, p. 100, 
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When all had feasted, the bard, aroused by the muse, 
attuned hta lyre and sang in lofty and harmonious 
strains the stern debate which arose between Achillea 
and the son of Laertes, when at a feast at Ilium, in 
honor of the gods, they doomed the fall of Troy. It 
was a song in that day extolled to the highest heaven, 
Ulysses was ^eatly moved, but, wishing to conceal 
his emotion, drew before hJs eyes the ample folds of 
bis purple v«st ; but when the bard ceased his heroic 
lay, he brushed away his tears and drawing aside his 
mantle poured a pure libation to the gods. 

The chiefs, delighted with the song, with loud ap- 
plause again demand the strain; and Ulysses, over- 
come with contending emotions, again veiled his face. 
The king, who sal near, alone observed the secret sor- 
row of the stranger, and commanded the bard to be 
aileat, and says, — 

Dumb he Ih; voice mid ituIm the harmOBioui Hring! 

Enough the Tean bu pleaird, Roougb the poww 

Of heavenly jong has crown'd Ihe genial hour! 

IiiceuanI in Ihe ganiei your nrcngih display, 

CoBlesI, ye brave, ihe bomin of Ihe day, 

Thnl pleased, the achniring slranger may pnKUun 

la diilani regiaus Ihe Fhsacmn fame: 

Nolle wifld Ihe gauiiilel wiih so dire ■ tway, 

■Or »»ifler in ihe race devour ihe way ; 

NniM in the leap spring wiib n ilrong a bound. 

Or firmer in llie wreslling presl Iha ground. 

T^us spoke Ihe king i the ailending peers obey ; 

Id naie ihey iiH»e, Alrinous leadi ihe way. 

His golden lyre DeiHodoroi unslruoe, 

High OH n coiuiu io Ihe ptiBce bung: 

15* 
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And gaided by > hmld'i gsinlUn ctnt, 
Majenie Id Ihg lliu of fan* rrpair.* 



The prlaces were followed to the fonim by a count- 
leM throng, and while the peerage were contending in 
the games, the prince Laodamas courteoosly advanced 
and invited the noble stranger to try the illusliious la- 
bors of the field, and thus steal one transient day front 
corroding cares. Ulysses however declined the invi- 
tation, alleging that such pastimes ill suited him, who, 
Oppressed with sorrow and exhausted with fatigue, was 
desirous only of again revisiting his native shores. 
Euryalus, a beautiful youth who had been virtor in the 
games, reproved Laodamas for supposing Ulysses com- 
petent to contend in the sports of the great and the 
brave, and sneeringly insinuated that the stranger was 
some wandering merchant or mean seafarer in pursuit 
of gain. 

Ulysses, greatly incensed, remarked on the flippancy 
and insensibility of those who were regardless of the 
wrongs they inflicted, and on the diversity of qualities 
which the gods had bestowed on man, and closed with 
-observing that although they bad given to Euryalus a 
beautiful exterior, yet was he deficient in that discern- 
ment and urbanity which marked a noble mind. But 
thus incited by slanderous accusations, he no longer 
declined to enter the lists and prove his claim to share 
in the heroic games of princes and chiefs, however op- 
pressed with sufieriog and sorrow. Then instantly 
advancing, Ulysses seized a qooit, fnr transcending in 

■ OljMj, Book viii. p. 190. 
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weigbi all those used by the PhRacmns, and dismissed 
it swiftly through the air, while the astonished crowd 
gaze upward, as it passed over all the loarks and struck 
the gjound beyond. The prize was immediately 
awarded to the stranger, who was much applauded by 
the judges. Ulysses, highly gratified with their ap- 
plauses, esultingly exclaimed, — 



ongeii easier vie, 

ScHud forlh, ye champloni, oho the fraunllel wield, 

Or y«, Ibe Bwiflesl iKtn of lbs field I 

8lan<l bnb, ye wrP&ilen, uha these pastimei Rracc, 

I wield Iha gaunllei aud I run ihe race \ 

In sorb heroic games I yield to Done, 

Or yield lo brave Liiadsiiias alone : 

Shall I with breve Leodamas contend t 

A A-ieud ia (acred, aud I «iyle him friead.* 

The Phffiacians were much abashed by the challenga 
and superior skill of Ulysses, when the king with dig- 
nified mildness interfered, with the view to reconcile 
the parties. He commends Ulysses for the generous 
warmib with which he had refuted the charges public- 
ly alleged agaiast him, and urges him to continue a 
spectator of their games, that when his woes and 
wanderings should cease he might repeat their achieve- 
venis to his consort and children ; assuring his noble 
guest, that no man capable of estimating merit will 
deny his worth or offend him more. 

The king then called on those who excelled in the 
dance and in the song, and on those who were iinrival- 

■ Odyuey, Book viiL p. IM. 
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led ID qwed tD(I in the arts of seamanship, to display 
their skill in presence of their guest, that he might 
bear their fame to the heroes of his land. A herald 
was ordered to return to the palace and bring hither 
the lyre, that the bard might grace the pastimes with 
his melodious lays. Mean time a spacious circle was 
levelled for the dance by those who were selected as um- 
pires, and the bard having received his lyre advanced 
into the area, where be was soon encircled by a band 
of blooming youths. 

Ulysses beheld with astonishment their graceful 
movements and agility in dancing, while with won- 
drous dexterity they tossed a purple ball of curious 
workmanship to each other, and alternately cast it 
high in air without sufTering it to touch the ground. 
Ulysses, having witnessed the wonderful feats of the 
performers, congratulated the king on the happiness 
and prosperity enjoyed by his subjects under the mild 
and equitable sway of a monarch so virtuous and be< 
loved, and assures him that their skill surpasses all 
which had been told him. 

Pleased with the courtesy of his guest and the ap* 
plause so promptly bestowed, the king tells his peers 
that, since Ulysses has proved himself worthy of their 
regard, they should, in imitation of their sovereign, 
present kim pledges of hospitality and love due to a 
stranger of such distinguished merit, that tbns honored 
he might share with joy the social feast. 

And Ihon. Eurvniut, redeem thjr wrnnp, 

A geueroiii hitirl repain ■ ilanderDiu longue.* 

■ Odjntf, BwA viii. p. SOD. 
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The piJDces cheerfully assent to the proposal of their 
king, and send in haste their heralds to bring gifts of 
gold and splendid vestments worthy the acceptance of 
the noble stranger. Then Euryalus, advancing coar- 
teously, presents his richly wrought sword to Ulysses, 
expressing much regret for what he had so rashly ut- 
tered, which he trusts will niake no impression on th« 
mind of the honored stranger, whom he intreats hea- 
ven to crown with every blessing and restore him in 
safety to his beloved spouse and native shores. TTfys- 
ses, animated with the like generous enthusiasm, re- 
ceived the proffered gift and throwing it gracefully 
over his shoulder, replied : — 

And bleit bs tboa, ny fricDdj 
Crown him wilh ATCr]' jo;, ye riToriDf iknii 
To thy calm boun cooljnued peace aSbrd, 
And never, never, mBy'u thoa want Ma awDrd. 

As the day was fast closing, the assembled peers 
again repaired to the court, Alcinous leading the way, 
followed hy heralds bearing the costly gifts of the Phis* 
Bcian lords, which the sons of the king received and 
placed in order before their royal mother, whom the 
king, addressing as his best beloved and sole partner 
of his throne, requested she would order her attendants 
to bring in haste a polished cofi&r, sufficiently capa> 
cious to contain the princely presents. 
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To nuK IR offering! lo Blmlghlj Jove, 
And avai^ god (hit tread) Ihe coarU a 



The qaeeo, after arranging: in order the robea and 
heaps of gold in a splendid chest, added a dress beau- 
tifully inwiought, as a gift eipreasiTe of her regard and 
sympathy for the illustrious stranger, and presenting it 
to Uiysses requested him to lake and gird it securely 
with hands, lest loss should befall him on the way. Ulys- 
ees received it from the hands of Arete, aud closing the 
lid girded it with Circean art in a labyrinth of bands. 

The chief was now summoned lo the bath by the 
mistress of the household, and with joy ascended, at- 
tended by a train of damsels ; where, having enjoyed 
the bath, a luxury to which he bad long been a stran- 
ger, the attendants shed over him perfumes of the sweet- 
est odor, and served him with rich attire. Thus splen- 
didly arrayed, Ulysses was passing to the social hall to 
share the friendly feast, when he perceived the princess 
Nausicaa, who, all blooming and beautiful as a gpd- 
dess, stood ' full where the dome its shining valves ex- 
pand,' and beheld with admiration the majestic form 
of the hero ; when with graceful simplicity she bade 
him, when heaven should restore him to his beloved 
country, remember her, his first deliverer. Ulysses, 
filled with grateful recollection of the prompt and noble 
manner in which he had been relieved by the royal 
maid, tells her, that her worth adds splendor to her 
exalted race, and says, So may all powerful Jove re- 
store me to my native land and delightful home, as I 
will there ever present my vows to thee, virgin by 

> Od;iM7, Book Till. p. Wl, 
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whom I lire ! He said, and seated himaelf on a. throne 
of slate beside the king. 

The bard was then introduced, who, as he pa 
received the salutations of the throng, and was gi 
by the herald to a sculptured arch where he sal 
throned, encircled by the peers. The feast being serv- 
ed, Ulysses sends by a herald a delicious portion of 
food, as a pledge of love, to the msster of the lyre, ex- 
tolling his skill and inspiration as the gift of Phcebui 
who had animated him with all his fires. The bard 
received with joy the meed of honor ; and when the 
feast was ended, TJIysses urged him to strike again the 
lyre and sing the fall of imperial Troy. 

The bard, full of the god, raised the lofty lay and 
sang in solemn strains the fall of Ition and the victori- 
ous conflicts of the Spartan king and the stern Ulys- 
ses, amidst the horrors of the dreadful day, when the 
lofty walls and beauteous palaces of Priam's royal race 
were wrapt in flames and their glories buried in the 
dust; Ulysses was greatly moved. The desolated city 
rose to his imagination in awful grandeur ; and he 
wept when he called to remembrance the mutability of 
fortune and the disasters of his own royal house. 

Alclnous, again perceiving the deep affliction of his 
guest, commanded the bard to cease, and says, ' thy 
lay loo deeply moves; and although we ourselves have 
enjoyed the noble strain, it is most seemly that all alike 
should be gratified and gay during the social night; 
thus our gifls of love, due to a distressed brother, may 
soothe his griefs to rest ere he departs.' 
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The king then demttntU the aame and lineage of 
ITIysses, and ioquiied why flowed his tears when 
Troy was the theme? leroinding him that ihe ways 
of heaven were just. Ulysaes, after congratulaiio^ 
the king on the peace and prosperity enjoyed by bis 
people, remarks, ' how pleasant it is to listen to the 
poet's enchanting lays, and lo witness the happiness of 
a people blest with peace and abundance ; why theot 
amidst 80 much felicity, should the king seek lo learn 
the adventures of a miserable man T ' 

The hero of Troy then proceeds to relate his name, 
with the renown he had acquired ; describing in glow- 
ing language the fair Isle which gave him birth ; de- 
claring that DO pomp or splendor could ever banish 
from his remembrance the image of his beloved cotin- 
tiy, or repress bis strong desire to be once more united 
with the friends he so ardently loves. 

When Ulysaes had detailed minutely his wonderful 
adventures to the king and bis peers, who had listened 
in rapt attention to his wonderful tale, Alcinous, 
loocbed with sympathy, arose and expressed his warm 
desire that, in addition to the costly gifts already be- 
stowed, each peer shonid present their princely guest 
with an ample tripod and vase, expressive of the public 
love, who, after so many (oils, might now find repose 
and be conveyed with joy to his beloved home. The 
counsel of the king was received with pleasure ; but, 
as night was approaching, all retired to seek repose in 
their separate mansions. 

No sooner had the morning dawned, than each of 
the princes hasted to the bark with his noble present 
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preceded by the king, who himself arranged with 
care the ample treasurea and splendid vases, that alt 
might be transported uninjured ; then bade all present 
repair to the palace and partake of the parting feast. 

A nclim ox, beBeath the laered hiuil 

or great Akinous, lalb and tiaiiu Ifae mtd; 

To Jove ths Elernal, {power abovs all powon ! 

Wbo wings (fa a wind amj dariuiu heaven wiLh dutwen^ 

The Sainei ascend : lill eveaiag ihej preloiig 

The ritea, more sacred made by henveolj MDg.* 

When all had shared the hospitable feast, Ulysses, 
who bad watched with anxiety the setting sun, the 
signal for his departure, now arose, and addressing the 
king and court, ' pours forth his whole soul in bidding 
them adieu.' He invokes heaven to enrich with its 
choicest blessings his generous and noble friends, whose 
abundant goodness he trusts will be confirmed by the 
protection of the immortal gods; and their happy guest, 
afler due libation, be safely conveyed to the home so 
deeply imaged in his soul. 

His words wbU weigh'd, the general voice approT'd 

The monarch lo Ponlonous gave Ihe sign, 
To Gil Ibe sublet high niib mj wine : 
Qreat love ihe Father, Inl (be cried) implore. 
Then send the stranger to his native shore. 

The luscious wine Ihe obedienl hnratd broughlj 
Around the maosion Bowed (he purple draught. 

■ Odj-suj, Book xii. p. 8. 
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E«cb Trba hii wM lo gut immMUl pour^ 
WboB glorj circle* ia tb« Ol^mpiin bawtriC 
UlyMU mle vilk air m^eMi« luudt, 
Tba buwl piocitiii; to AreW'i bisdi : 
Tbcn (ho* : O qncn, bnwell r be itill poBcM 
or de*r reBcmbmieB, bleoii^ uill and blol 1 
TiJI age and daatb ibril (ctkI; ml) tbe* benee, 
(Sun run of efviy morta) emUenca !) 
Farewell '. end jojf ncceaiie eirer ipriaK 
Ttt lire*, la (hioa, ibe ft^fle. Mat Uie kiagt* 

Thus haviitg mii, XHyaaes left the palace, anj was 
ushered to the buk by a royal herald, attended by 
aonie maiden* of Aret^'s train, bearing the presents, 
with ample store of food and wine of crimson hue, 
which, on arriving where the galley rode, they gave in 
charge to some of the brave mariners. Meantime 
BoA painted arras was spread, with linen of the finest 
texture, for the bed of the hero, who embarking, silent- 
ly reposed on bis splendid couch, where, soothed by 
visions of happiness, he profoundly slept till the bright 
star of heaven gave promise of the rising day, and the 
bark arrived at the fair and spacious port of 
Ithaca.! 

The beautiful portniitUfe trf domestic maniters and 

* OdyHej, Booh liii. p. 3. 

f Tbe wODderRil npidiljr iviih which tltynei ir4i FDnveyed lo bi* 
kane by PhRsriau marinen, whom, he waa asiurrd, rould Impel their 
■hipi with great celeril; regardien of a)nfllclla{r eiemeati, appaan 
to hare Mime amtogy lo the veincii; of iieam navigalian ; ibouldibia 
mppmiliou be correcl, il aSbrdt > Uriliiag eaample of Uie progres* 
Ml] viciwiude of itaa am. 
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ancient hospitality here eshibited, affords abundant 
testimony, that the notions commonly entertained in 
reference to the insensibility of the former inhabitants of 
the earth to the endearing charities of life, together 
with their ignorance of the attributes and supremacy 
of God, cannot be sustained by any candid eiposition 
of their writings. Accordingly we find that the sujk 
porters of these opinioaa, when compelled to explain 
the sonrce from whence they originated, resort to cas- 
uistry and vAgae conjecture to sustain the theory 
adopted. 

Those who wkh to limit the beneficence of die Deity 
to a small portion of his creatures, whilst,.ia conformi- 
ty with these crade notions, the great mass of intelli- 
gent beings are enveloped in daricness and doubt, and 
deprived of the cheering light which alone can guide 
them to a glorious immortality, must, in our apprehen- 
sion, be deficient in true piety and those exalted impres- 
eioDs of the high and lol^y One who inhahlteth eterni- 
ty, whi(^ His attributes inspire and demand. 

However opinions may be modified » varied, nil 
mankind agree in ascribing unbounded goodness, wis- 
dom, and power to ihe great Parent of the nnlrerse, 
although many vague and contradictory notions are 
entertained by those who are incapable of comprehend- 
ing the extent of His grapious designs. Nevertheless 
it is an enigma difficult to solve, when we find eplight- 
ed men embracing views so unworthy of the all-per- 
fect Mind ; and thus profaning His glorious attributes, 
by confining in one narrow channel those living waters 
vhich have ever jQowpd izom the great fountaio of 
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light and gladdened the whole earth. Do not the 
scriptures declare, in the most plain and decided terms, 
that ■ the tender mercies of Ood are over sU his works V 
and that ' at sundry times and in divers manners He 
hath instructed our fathers by the prophets, and in 
these latter days hath sent His son abo V Id the par- 
able of the Tineyard, the messengers sent all made the 
same demand ; and the son Has sent with no new in- 
■tractions, but with the expectation that his superior 
dignity would command the respect and reverence of 
the husbandmen. 

The magnificent canopy of the heavens was exhib- 
ited in all its splendor to the admiring gaza of the 
pagan world, who failed not to arrange the wonderful 
assemblage of the stany host, or to observe the order, 
beauty and design, which governed all their move- 
ments ; how then could they be ignorant of Him who 
formed and fashioned and regulated the amazing 
whole ? ' For the invisible things of God, from the 
creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead.' 

Religion should be presented bright and pure as im- 
aged in nature by the Almighty hand ; and exemplifi- 
ed cleansed from earthly pollution by His glorious mes- 
senger Jeaus Christ. ' Surely we may ask, without 
irreligion or irreverence, what can be more cheering 
than to trace by other means and from other sources 
the same great truths, the same exciting hopes which 
are positively revealed ! ' No argumenta we apprehend 
are so well adapted to silence the objections of sceptics, 
as those which exhibit the beautiful analogy existing 
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letween the religion of nstaTe and reveJadon ; ani of 
course nothing is more injurious and uirwise than the 
attempt to establish the credibility of one on the rains 
of the other, — ' Christ came not to destroy the law or 
the prophets, but to fulfil.' 

The tissue of allegorical erents, recited by Ulysses 
when at the court of Alcinous, has, in the opinion of 
some, given >a fahukias character to the whole narra- 
tion ; hot it should be Invariably kept in mind that the 
style of writing which prevailed among Ae ancients 
allowed to reil in allegory not oely sublime truths, but 
to embody common incidents in a veil of mystery, 
which, at the period they wrote, were not difficult to 
tQive, as they had doubtless reforence to some popular 
belief or Buperstition. Would it be wise to reject all 
the great historical &cts, celebrated by our noblest 
poets, because they ha?e mingled fiction with re- 
alities 1 

But above all we may qtiole the authority of scrip- 
ture, which abounds in figurative or hyperbolical im- 
agery, which, being imperfectly understood, has given 
scope for many forma of belief among the professed 
followers of Christ ; ahbough the -plain and simple 
doctrines remain uninjured. Take for instance the be- 
lief in the real presence. Nothing is declared in more 
positive terms than the affirmation, 'this is my body 
broken for your sins ; ' yet rational, well informed 
christians feel assured, that a thing so opposed to com- 
mon sense and experience could not be intended to be 
Kierally believed, although they comply with the dying 
16* 
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Teqoeit of their hvti, m &r aa ia conauteat with tea-' 
«on and leligion. 

The temptation of Christ, ia abo related in a <listiDct 
manner ; bat all intelligent Christiana agree in soppos- 
ing this to be a visionary scene ; for the iocongruity is 
loo glaring, to imagine that the highly farored messen- 
get of the Most High, on whom His spirit was ponrod 
without measure, could be tempted to forego atl the 
glory to which he was entitled by his derotion to the 
good of his follow-men, by the promise of any earthly 
advantage howeTei splendid. But what can exceed 
the absurdity and irrererence of those, who contend 
that Christ was in reality the Omnipotent Being who 
«a)led &e nnirerse into existence ; in the supposition 
of his being deceived or enticed by the creature whom 
He formed, and of course knew had no power except 
by His permission. Nevertheless, it is presumed that 
no one, susc^tible of the beauty of truth, wilt reject 
tb« anblinte doctrines incukated by Christ, so alto- 
gether in unison with those impressions stamped in di- 
vine characteiB on the heart, because they cannot 
reconeile these enigmas, and others of the like charac- 
ter, with the great truths taught by this inspired 
teacher. 

A slight investigatioB will, it is believed, furnish a 
«lae to some of the wildest fictions of Homer. Tbns 
the enchantments of Circe may be compared to 
those practised by her followers of whom she was the 
protolype ; and the disgUBting forms, to which ths 
companions of Ulywes were subjected, who unresist' 
ingly submitted to the allurements of the sorceress, 
may in truth be compared to the senseless profligates 
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of the present day. Men, who thus abandon them- 
selres to vicious indulgences, soon lose the grace and 
dignity of the ' human form divine ;' and in outward 
semblance, as in mind, bear a strong' analogy to the 
tnute creation. All relish for the pure intellectual 
pleasures of domestic life are banished from the soul ; 
the etherial spark is obscured by sensoality, and hence 
they become mere creatures of earth, fit only to gtorti 
like swine in the dust 

' But Homer has extended his scene of fiction (says 
Campbell) even to the shadowy regions of the 
dead ; he has ventured into the darkest realm of fiin- 
cy,' and his world of death inspires us with a melan- 
choly and sublime interest. We feel however highly 
gratified to find the traditions of the Greeks, in refer- 
ence to the future state of retribution, so well acc(^ 
and harmonize with the truths of revelation, — and 
thus, notwithstanding the cavils of the bigoted, attests 
the divine impress of the Almighty on the hearts of 
alt his intelligent creatures, however these impressions 
may be maDifested by local forms, or the creations of 
&ncy. 

Aa no distinct revelation has been vouchsafed to 
man respecting either the joys of heaven or the pains 
of hell, every sect has taken the liberty to adjudge 
snch rewards and punishments as were congenial to 
their peculiar institutions or pre-conceived notions. 
Hence we find the hell, or purgatory, of the Greeks 
thronged with unhappy, discontented shades ; who still 
clung to the guilty pleasures and pursuits, which cod- 
BURied tbem during their earthly pilgrimage. Thus 
many, who had recently become the inmates of these 
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dreary ibodes were sdll agilaled by tbooe £«ee, vin- 
dictive purions, which, in pursuit of fame and renge- 
ancei had impelled them to inflict rain and misery 
on tfaeir fellow men ; and the conviction of their utter 
inability to extricate thenueWes from the wearisome 
thraldom, to which they were subjected whilst these 
passions were unsubdned, gave poignancy to theiT suf- 
ferings, and caused Achilles to uttei the exclamation 
80 oAen cited. These were anquestionably the expia- 
tory pains, ordained by infinite wisdom, to pnrify and 
restore the human soul to its pristine dignity and per- 
fection. The following lines, we think, confirm the 
correctness of our position : — 

High on B IhroBc, (rcmimlDai (o befaold, 
Bum HiwH nTM m Bmcs oT boniihed gold } 
Around Ion iboouod tboumid ifeeutt Maud, 
Thnngh the wide dome of Dii, ■ Cnnbling bud. 
Siill u ibr; plead, Ifae fiial lad be rolU, 
AtKolvM Ike JuM, and doomi the gai\\J Bdli.* 

It has bowoTer been contended, by superficial oN 
servers, that even the Elysium of the Gre^s was bat 
an uncomfortable, dreary region ; hut let these pe- 
ruse with attention (he prediction of the «eer to the son 
of Atreus, and they will be compelled to reaoanee 
their supposition as altogether e: 



BdI, O beloTcd of bcaren I rewrved Is tbec 
A happier lol (be irailing faiei decree : 
Free Trom Ihal law, beoeaih wboae mortal (way 
HiUer ii efaoBged, and Tarjing brnu decay. 



• Fapa-a Hmow'* Odjaey, Book si. p. tffi. 
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Elpiom ibsti b« Ihme ; Ihe bllnrul plaist 
or ulmoit Eonbi vbera KhndBinsaihia reigns. 
Jo^a ever yaongj UDmiled wilb pain or fearf 

Stern Winler imileB in Ihat auspicioui clime : 

The fields are florid viih unfading prime; 

From the bteak pole no windi iaclemeM hlaw, 

HouTd tfae round hail, or flake^e fleet j mow j 

Eal, from Ibe braeij deep, tbe bled inbale 

The rrafTsal munnun oT Ibe weslern gale. 

Tfaif grace peculiar will tlM godi tfford 

To Ibee, Ibe lOB of Jove, and beauteoiu Helen'i Isrd. 

There are beside many ailasioDS to tbe bUs<ful etete 
of the just ' in tbe e*er-bloom>ng meads of aaphodet.' 
And although the shadowy ibrm of Hercules was seed 
towering; amidst the ghosts within the Stygian bound, 
the hero himself, crowned with perpetaal youth, lesi' 
ded with the immortal gods, among the bright inhab- 
itants of hearen. The achieTementa of this devoted 
being in subduing the monster vice in its most hideoaa 
forme ; his contempt of danger and of death j and hia 
firmnesa in resisting the allureraents which assailed him, 
entitled Hercules to this supreme felicity. 

We feel unwilling to cloBe this article without ad- 
verting to the sentiments advanced by Mr Campbell 
respecting the recent controversy, which has diflused 
some scepticism on the subject of the Homeric 
Poems. 

' The old and ordinary opinion reacting Homer 
rests on the double argument, of the consent of an- 
tiquity, and the harmonious design apparent in the 
poems ihemselTes. On the latter ground, a mind 
strongly susceptible of poetry may possibly build more 
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assnTence to itself, than it majr be able to comranDicate 
to others. For the perception of harmoniouB grandeur, 
ia a poem, is a matter of taste more than demonstja- 
tioD. And persons of the highest philological an- 
thority in the question may sometimes be the moat 
dead to this species of evidence. Mere erudi^on will 
no more inanre the power of appreciating harmonioas 
poetical design, than botanical skill will enable obtuse 
senses lo enjoy the flavor of a fruit, or the smell of a 
flower.' 

The poetry of Homer is not to be regarded mere- 
ly as the overflowing of an exuberant fancy (nys Wie- 
knd) ; nor ia the personal genius of the author alone 
to be admired in the Iliad and Odyssey. He is, to us 
at least, the representative of his Age.* 

In the brief abstract here giTcn, trom that part of 
the Odyssey which describes the reception of Ulysses 
at the court of Phsacia, it will readily be perceived, 
no attempt has been made to tranefuse into the simple 
prose relation of the adventures, recorded by the poet, 
the beauty and harmonious flow of diction, which con- 
stitutes the peculiar charm of Homeric poetry. The 
embarrassments, to which translators have been sub- 
jected from a consciousness of their inability to do jus- 
tice to the original, presents no obstacle to a right comp 
prehension of the manners and sentiments that charac- 
terized the heroic ages, which is the main object we 
have in view. 

* Ediabaifb Eeinw br Jol^ ISSQ. 
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We would howevei remark, that, whatever embel* 
lishment the incidents related may hare received from 
the glowing imagery and pleaaing epitbeta of Homer, 
all must leel gratified with the piety, kindness, and ur- 
banity, which prevailed in the social intercoarse of tbia 
primitive people ; and with the hospitality, generosity, 
and courtesy, manifested for an unfortunate individual 
who, naked and defenceless, had been cast on their 
coast. 

Every incident in this little drama excites anew out 
sensibilities. In the mild, paternal sway of Alciuoua 
there is much, which commands respect and admira- 
tion. The skill and industry which prevailed, with 
the order, harmony, and abundance, so apparently re- 
sulting from the freedom and prosperity of the subjects, 
afibrd irrefragable proof that the science of govern- 
ment was well understood in this ancient com- 
munity. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to an ingennons 
mind, than to find so much true piety, and snbmiaaion 
to the decrees of One Supreme Omniscient Being, the 
maker and susiainer of the universe ; and to feel as- 
sured that this Almighty Being, from the beginning, 
has ever been the chief object of grateful veneration, 
whatever homage. may have been paid to inferior 
powers. The answer of Eumsas to Ulysses, who, in 
the disguise of a mendicant, solicits his assistance, is 
an instance of this. The swineherd, after having giv- 
en him the most humane and friendly assistance, thus 
addresses his unknown master : — 
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E*i, Doblc ilruigcr ! and rerreibment taka 

Bucb ai thou ma^i'n ; God gi*e«, and God deoiet, 

Al hii own will ) lor H« ii lord ^ all,* 

la B note, at the bottom of the page, Cowper in- 
aerts the word in Greek without a relative, and con»e- 
quently signifying God in the abstract ' This (he 
■ays) ia not unfiequently found in Homer ; thoaghi 
fesTing to give ofience to *erions minds unacquainted 
with the original, t have not always given it that 
force in the translslion. But here the sentiment is 
BDch, aa fixes the sense intended by the aulhoi with a 
precision that leaves me no option.' 

In truth it is manifest, not only from the writings of 
Homer, but from all other ancient authors, that pure, 
religious, and social afiections have been cherished 
from the earliest period, and have had ever a deep and 
controlling influence ; ' for the law was written on 
their hearts.' Let it not be deemed an objection that 
they were often gross, superstitious, and cruel ; when 
we advert to the corruptions, which have sprung np 
under a brighter revelation, and find persecution and 
bigotry still prevail, in opposition to all its most holy 
sanctions. 

In the vivid delineation of the social afections. Ho- 
mer is, in our estimation, unrivalled. ' To speak of 
Homer as a romantic poel of love (says Mr Campbell) 
would no doubt be very idle ; but still on the subject of 
that passion he has a negative merit and primitive 
modesty, which discriminate his works from the entire 
mass of classical poetry. 

* Cowpu's Odj-ney, b. liv. p. 47. 
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In him the simplicily of nature preceded her ear- 
lieat corruptions ; and, little aa he says of lore in 
the abstract, his females are Tery lovely. The in- 
nocent Nauaicaa carries os back to the gnldea 
age. His Penelope acts as his muse indites. Th«* 
one exempli fyiitgf womanly viitue to be older then sys- 
tems of morality ; the other showing' inspiratioa to> 
have fone before critical laws.' 

The character and conduct of Aret6 the queen* aniV 
of the princess Nauaicaa, give ua a beautiful portnii>- 
ture of the manners and sentiments, which were cher- 
ished in domestic life. Who can read the receptioOr 
given to Ulysses by Nausicaa, and her reply to hi» 
complaints, without being sensible of her superiority 
to most young females, whatever advantages they may- 
have possessed ? 

The mixture of simplicity and elegSEtce, which form- 
ed a peculiar featnie in ancient manners and modes of 
life, were doubtless truly exhiluted by Homer. Thus- 
the noble Nausicaa requests her royal sire to hare- 
- a car in readiness to convey her and her damsels t» 
the fountain, where Flneacian virgins lave theii gmr^ 
ments. She renuurlu, that their costly lobes require- 
the cleansing stream ; adding, that when the king ap- 
peared in council with his peers, his vestments should 
be unsullied and bright ; and that her brothers, who- 
were now of age to wed, go not to the dance unless 
adorned and attired in spotless garments : all which it 
was her province to attend. 

The king, in granting the request of the princessr 
ezpiesaes the strongest solicitude and a&ction ; and 
17 
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tells hsr, tbtt she can uk nothing which he tvdl not 
give ; nevertheless, his jespect for his daughter pre' 
rented him from appearing consciona that Nansicas 
had likewise her own nuptials in view. The king im- 
mediately ordered' his grooms to prepare the sumpter 
caniage ; while the queen commanded her tittin to 
get leadj* a stimptaaniG repast, and gave for auction a 
golden cruise of fragrant oil. On the relam of the 
princess, her brothers released the mnles, and bore in 
the raiment ; while she retired to her elegant apart- 
ment, atteitded by her ancient nurse, who from infancy 
had been' devoted to her, and felt for the princess the 
tenderest love. Other attendants wailed withont, and 
guarded the portal. 

In the same style, Ulysses found the king sealed 
with his peers in one of the beautiful apartments of his 
superb palace, where the queen, in the midst of her 
maids, sat misting woot tinged with sea purple. The 
Phsflcian' females were said to surpsss all others in 
aid)) and fancy in tfssne-woik ; the thrones, or seats 
of state within the palacerWere covered with their 
transparent embroidery. The employtnent of the 
females cannot be construed as derogatory, or as con- 
firming the old and trite opinion that they were held 
in less estimation than at present, — when we find the 
queen so highly respected, and sharing the royal au- 
thority with her husband. 

Neither should their occupation be deemed servile, 
when reference is had to the practice of kings and 
chiefs, who slew and dressed the animal intended for 
their repast, in the same manner as is done by the na- 
lives of our land, and in the Polynesian Islands. This 
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custom doubtless obtained among the Jews ; as we 
read of the savory meat, prepaied by the sons of Isaac, 
to pleaae the taste of their lather, &c. 

The Greek commentatora accused the PhEeacians of 
being an efieminats people ; because they were not so 
much addicted to athletic sports, as they were emu- 
lous to excel in the race, in the song', and in ^e dance, 
and weie also much pleased with changes of garments, 
bathing, feasting. Sec. : yet it should be Temembered, 
that their superior skill in seamanship guarded them 
against all invasioD. The Princess Nausicaa thug re- 
proves her maidens, who fled gt the approach of Ulys- 



Drtad je ■ Am I <fiim1n ihal idla dread, 
Tb dealb »ilh boMile Kepi lb«e •born la Iresd: 
SlliB in (be lore oT beavin, aa oceaa flam 
AnHind our realm, a barrier from tba fosi. 



' The most pleasing conception of social existence 
that is afibrded by the Odyssey, (says Campbell,) is 
met with in those books which describe the hero's 
short stay with Alcinous. The games, the palace, and 
the gardens of the Fhsacian prince, and the mixture 
of primitive manners with the peace and festivities 
of his court, render this part of the poem a scene of le- 
lief to the imagination, on which we repose like a 
traveller on some delightful resting place, where the 
turf smells sweet, and where the balmy air repays him 
for his past and refreshes him for his future journey. 
It is here that Ulysses relates his adventures, alUr the 
natural caution and reserve of his heart had been 
thawed away by kindness and hospitality, and his 
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pride u « aoldier awakened by the aon^ri of Demodo- 
eiu on the battlei of Troy.' 

With & view to illiisirate the sealimenta which have 
been the main design of this abatract, we avail eur- 
•elvea of the snthority of Sir W. Jonea, whom the high- 
ly giAed iUmmohun Roy speaks of in the following 
terms:* — 

' I deem it proper to refer to the meaning of the text 
as given by Sir W. Jones, whose talenta, acquisitions, 
Tirtuous life and impaitial research, ba*e lendered 
his memory an object of lore and veneration to all. 

' The primeval religion of Iran, (ssys Sir WilUam 
in hia account of the old religions of the East,) if we 
rely on the authorities of Mohsani Feni, was that 
which Newtoo calls the oldest, and it maybe justly 
called the noblest of all religions,— « firm belief that 
one Supreme Ood made the worid by his power, and 
continually governed it by his providence; a pions 
fear, love and adoration of Him ; a dae reverence for 
parents and aged persons ; a fraternal affection for the 
whole human species, end a compassionate tenderness 
for the brute creation.' Works, i. p. 87. 

' From all the properties of man and of nature, from 
all the various branches of science, from all the de- 
ductions of btiman reason, the general corollary admit- 
ted by Hindoos, Arabs, and Tartars, by Persians and 

* Tbe ■eniimenla here qaoi«d were contained in a Song* 
skiit Tract, translated and presented to the nriler of iGis arti- 
cle bf the much celebrated Eammahon R07, in repljiog to 
some queries reapecliog the correctness of the translation, 
given bj sir William Jones, of the holiest verse in the 
Tedas. 
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by Cliinese, is the supremacy of an all-crewdng and all- 
preaerrinf spirit ; infinitely wise, goo4, and poweifal, 
but infinitely remoTed from the ctHnprebenaion of fais 
most exalted creatures ; nor are there in any langvage 
(the ancient Hebrew always excepted) more piotii and 
sublime addresses to the Being of beings, in»e aplen- 
dM enumerations of His attTU>uIes, w more beaotiiul 
descriptions of his visible works, than in AiaUc, Pet- 
tdan, and Sanscrit ; especially in the Korani Ae tnto- 
doction to the poems of Sadi, Nizami, and Terdansi, 
the font Vedas, and rarious parts of the Pnranaa.' 
Wwks, i. p. 187. 

* Of the religions opinions entertained by Coafncius 
and his followers, we may glean a general notion fram 
their works translated by Couplet, They profess a 
firm belief in the Supreme God, and give a demonstra- 
tion of His being and of His providence from the ex- 
quisite beanty and perfection of the heavenly bodies, 
and the wonderful order of nature ia the whole &bric 
of the visible world. 

■ From this belief they dedaced a system of etliica, 
which tbe philosopher sums up in a few words at die 
close of the Lungu. ' He (says Confiicius) who shall 
be fully persuaded that the Lord of heaven govenis 
the TTniversei who shall in all things choose modersp 
tion, who shall perfectly know his own ^cies, and so 
act among them that his life and manners may con- 
form to his knowledge of tiod and man, may he tmly 
«aid to discharge all the duties of a sagie, and to be (at 
exalted above the commoB fa«d t^ ibe bumsQ net,' 
Works, i. p. 160. 
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' Oar divine religion has no need of such aids as 
many are willing to giro it, by asserting that the wis- 
est men of this world were ignorant of the two great 
maxima, that we moat act in respect of others as we 
would wish them to act in respect of ourselTes,— anil 
that, instead of returning evil for evil, we should confer 
benefits even on those who injure us ; but the first rule 
is impKed in a speech of Lysiaa, and expressed in dis- 
tinct phrases by Thales and Fittacus, and 1 hare seen 
it word for word in the original of Confucius, which I 
carefully compared with the Latin translation. It has 
been usual with zealous men, to ridicule and abase all 
(hose who dare on this point to quote the Chinese jdii- 
losopher ; but instead of supporting their cause, they 
shake it — if it could be shaken — by their uncandid as- 
perity ; for tbey ought to remember that one great end 
of revelation, as it is expressly declared, was not to in- 
stmct the wise and few, but the many and unen- 
lightened.' Works, i. p. 167. 

But nothing can afibrd a more irrefragable proof of 
the universality of christian principles, than the punty 
and sublimity in the religion of the untaught natives 
of our extended clime. ' Of all the races of men, unen- 
lightened by revelation, the original inhabitants of 
America were possessed of the purest, the simplest, the 
best religious belief. The striking and extraordinary 
features of their character, the wonderful degree of 
perfection to which they carried the noble and mag- 
nanimous virtues, will be remembered and honored so 
long as man has a soul of sensibility or a genius to 
CMoprehend the moral sublime.'* 

■ B«v Hr Upbun'i Thuk^Ting Ducosna. 
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Yet this peculiar and highly faTOTed race of meiii 
who dwelt undisturbed in this fair and fertHe land, 
must hare been separated for ages from the ancient 
world ; indeed there exists no record of any intercourse 
or connection with the inhabitants of the other parts o 
our globe. 
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